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field. There is no reason for the conflict. The impulses 
which lead both parties are in themselves good. ‘The de- 
sire for improvement, to rise in the world, the longing for 
liberty, and the ambition to make as much as possible 
of one’s self in his work and influence are common both 
to the laboring men and to the capitalists. The general 
public is better than either class; and most of the im- 
provements that have been made in law and custom for 
the benefit of workingmen, their wives and children, and 
for all classes in society have been made by wise, con- 
scientious, and sympathetic members of the general 
public who were not manual laborers nor money makers. 
The majority of the educated people in America are 
not rich, and hundreds of thousands of them are content 
with ambitions that. are wholly good, that tend to the 
increase of knowledge, the improvement of human society, 
and the advance of the nations towards reciprocity in 
all things. 
& 


THERE are in the United States ninety millions of 
people, more or less, of whom fifteen millions are claimed 
by the Roman Catholics and twenty-three millions by 
the Methodists. Although in a few localities, for in- 
dustrial reasons and the government of cities, the Roman 
Catholics are in the majority, taking the country together 
Wwe may repress any tendency towards a scare by reflecting 
that the Methodists alone among Protestants greatly 
outnumber the Roman Catholics, and in any strife for 
supremacy would put an end to the political pretensions 
of the Roman Church. It is reported that about a million 
immigrants came in 1910 of whom the great majority 
were Roman Catholics, while the reported: increase of 
the Roman Church in the United States was only one 
hundred and ten thousand. This shows that the boasted 
increase of the Roman Church does not keep pace with 
the influx of immigrants belonging to that church. 


od 


In the training of ministers many traditional things 
once highly prized are passing. New things are comirg 
in, and the effort is being made everywhere to bring the 
ministry of religion closer to the common life of the 
people. But it is quite as easy to make mistakes which 
are fatal to usefulness as to turn out men who are unfit 
for their new tasks because of the antiquated methods 
which they retain. The ministry was never closer to 
the common life of the people than it was one hundred 
to one hundred and fifty years ago. In those days the 
ministers were not prepared for their work by special 
studies in social science. They got close to the people 
because they were of the people, loved the people, and 
associated with them on equal terms every day in the 
week, When a man has been thoroughly trained in 
heart, conscience, and intellect, so that he has become 
a magnanimous thinker and a broad-minded spectator 
of human affairs, wholesome contact with the people will 
quickly supply him with the social data that he needs 
for his work. 

ad 


WE read recently a suggestion made by a pure-minded 
and intelligent woman which has haunted us ever since 
because a suggestion made in the interest of women and 
the family life seemed to be so defective that, if carried 
into practice, it would remove most of the defences which 
now make the lives of married women secure. It was 
suggested that some day it was possible that husbands 
and wives would occupy even separate houses, and that 
both husband and wife would depend upon their mutual 
attraction for their happiness. Now the home, imperfect 
as it is, is a refuge for millions of men and women who in 
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sickness, disablement, and misfortune would be left 
homeless and defenceless if mutual care and protection 
were dependent upon voluntary ministrations continued 
when they involved care and weariness, and carried on 
in separate domiciles. ‘The club would become a much 
more formidable rival of the home than it is to-day. 


The Danger Line. 


We are constantly bombarded by enthusiastic friends 
of the human race with all manner of statements con- 
cerning the dangers which threaten to overwhelm and 
destroy modern civilization with all its blessings and in- 
stitutions. Any one who is well informed concerning 
the peculiarities of human nature.knows that, whenever 
the attention of any one is drawn to any particular set of 
events, and especially if they suggest danger, the tendency 
is greatly to overestimate their probability and import- 
ance as compared with other things that are going on at 
the same time. If one has a disease which threatens to 
become chronic, he quickly hears of numerous other 
cases of the same kind. If his attention is drawn to 
dangerous tendencies of any kind, so that he begins to take 
action concerning them, they may, and often do, affect 
his total outlook upon the world. 

Let us mention a few of the many physical and moral 
dangers which are by some regarded as the most import- 
ant affairs and dangers to which the public mind can be 
directed. Among them are such things as the nervous 
breakdown of the American people, the increase of heart 
failure, cancer, tuberculosis, arteriosclerosis, insanity, 
drunkenness, the diseases of vice, the lowering birth-rate 
among the better classes, the alarming increase of the 
number of divorces, vivisection, the tyranny of the trusts, 
and the probability of a social revolution. 

We were questioning a physician of wide experience and 
great scientific authority on the statement so frequently 
made that from 50 to 70 per cent. of the men in the 
United States have been or are infected by the diseases 
of vice. He said that, so far as his experience went, there 
was no such state of things and he did not believe it ex- 
isted. In his opinion the morality of students, with 
whom he had especially to do, was steadily improving, 
and that such exaggerated statements came from the 
impressions of specialists whose attention was strongly 
directed to one phase of human frailty and disease. 

Now in all the cases cited above the dangers are evi- 
dent enough and call for wise consideration and humane 
action; but, when one loses his balance and sees any evil 
out of perspective, his distorted vision makes him useless. 
He cannot see things as they are, he cannot prescribe 
the proper remedies, and is in danger of doing vastly 
more harm than good. ‘The truth, we believe, is that in 
this country the family is better established with more 
liberty, comfort, and virtuous enjoyment for husband and 
wife and children than ever before in the history of the 
world. At no time and in no country has there been 
established on such a btoad scale so much domestic 
utility and happiness as may be found to-day in the 
family life of the United States. ‘There are rich knaves, 
fools, and libertines who are playing fast and loose with 
all the sanctities of the home and society. In the end 
society will deal with them according to their deserts, 
or they will perish in the corruption they engender. 
Among our ninety millions of people there is a vicious 
multitude who are below the level of virtue in any com- 
munity. It is they, and not the majority of respected and 
respectable citizens, who give coloring to the statistics 
of vice. But, when the facts and figures which illustrate 
the lives of those who belong to the morally submerged 
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part of the population are cited (as they are by ignorant 
and sentimental women and ill-informed censors of their 
fellow-men) as illustrative of American society in gen- 
eral, they who thus use them are guilty of slander and do 
more harm than good. One thing they seem to lose sight 
of: every such statement regarding men applies with equal 
force to the women of the country. 

Eternal vigilance is the price of liberty. ‘That trite 
statement is an expression of the highest practical wisdom. 
The true patriot, the useful citizen, the worthy reformer, 
will keep watch on every side at all times, quick to know 
the approach of danger, steadfast to resist it, but at the 
same time able to discriminate, to distinguish between 
the great and the small, the common and the exceptional, 
the danger that is overwhelming and that which needs 
but to be exposed to rob it of its terror. ‘The house fly, 
sometimes known as the typhoid fly, is one of the most 
dangerous enemies of the human race, but to know the 
danger is half the battle. 

There is no vice, disease, or danger of any kind, moral 
or physical, which is new, unless indeed the new science 
of aviation may be of this order. Morals are better, 
physical habits are better, the ability to withstand dis- 
ease is increasing, the average length of human life is 
greater, possibilities of comfort, culture, and happiness 
have been multiplied, and there is no one disease or danger 
that is likely to slip from under the control of a right- 
minded community. 


Modern Salvation. 


We may justly speak of the present opinions concerning 
the duty of a church or a minister or any Christian as 
modern. The old idea of salvation from an eternal 
hell has dropped out of every field of calculation, unless 
it be that of a few professed revivalists. Many of these 
even are preaching a more rational view of duty as it 
touches our common business, our social life, and our 
home life,—and these as constituting the chief end of 
man. Salvation consists in doing those things which 
bear upon the present life and the present world. 

With this drift we find that the ethics of Jesus are 
beginning to be emphasized above what used to be called 
the doctrines of Jesus, and most of the doctrinal teach- 
ings have found an ethical frontage. President King 
of Oberlin is one of those who insists that the whole 
gospel of Jesus has a specially modern bearing, and that 
what we want is a present-day application of the prin- 
ciples which he taught. 

Studying the world as it is, what can Jesus do for us? 
what would he try to do if he were with us in these days? 
Certainly he would not undertake precisely the same 
methods nor would he use the same phraseology that he 
used in Galilee. Read the Sermon on the Mount, and 
how does it naturally hit our industrial life, our democ- 
racy, our relations to others in the light of universal 
education? We are surely not compelled to perpetuate 
the conception of God as a king, nor are we compelled 
to pray for a seat at the right hand of the king. ‘This is 
a republican age, and there is nothing whatever in our 
religious nature to forbid us conceiving the future society 
as a democracy. With this change goes out the whole 
thought of judgment days and eternal torment; that is, 
the torment inflicted by a monarch on his rebellious 
subjects. 

hat we are to retain the eschatology of a future huge 
city where our hopes must be satisfied somewhat like that 
of a dweller in a perfectly equipped flat is absurd. Aus- 
tralia and South Africa and California, and now Alaska, 
are warring against the high appreciation of gold, which 
led to the picturing of golden streets of a New Jerusalem, 
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—our eternal home. ‘‘Back to the country’’ means 
back to the lilies and roses and fig-trees, where we find 
Jesus walking every day with his friends. He did not 
like Jerusalem nor the huge temple, and we have no 
call to vision our eternity in a New Jerusalem. 

When we tutn to Christian activities, we need not be 
surprised to find these also modernized. It must not 
alarm us in this active age to find less praying to God to 
help us to do the right thing and to make us over with 
new hearts and an increased decision to help God,—an 
enlarged appreciation of man’s ability. We have very 
little time in this day of electricity and machinery for 
lamenting and weeping, little for such repentance as 
led to fleeing from the world or the exaltation of laziness 
and shiftlessness to saintship. 

We like, and we understand,—that is, we think we un- 
derstand,—the condemning of the barren fig-tree. We 


need not call it cursing, for that was not it; but it was 


the frank opinion that there was no place in this world 
for the workless, and we would like to carry it a little 
farther and say for those who despise work. Jesus 
taught a magnificent truth that could not be understood 
in any past age as well as in our own. It would be a 
grand good text for John Mitchell or Samuel Gompers 
to preach in the chapel of modern labor. 

Modern salvation has lost nearly all confidence in hells 
and heavens as motives, and it has a thorough confidence 
in an appeal to law. We believe that law is universal, 
and that a breach of law cannot be covered by forgive- 
ness. We must work out our salvation every time, and 
we must do it with fear and trembling, knowing that 
there is a God in us who wills for righteousness. We 
have no time nowadays to discuss moral ability and 
God’s decrees: we know a great deal more about those 
laws that we sum up in the word “‘heredity,’’ cursing the 
children to the third and fourth generation ourselves, 
or blessing them to countless generations ahead. Mod- 
ern salvation lies, then, in doing, rather than in believing, 
something. A thousand old creeds are like the mummies: 
they are admirable to illustrate the path of humanity 
forward, but they are no longer rallying standards. 
What we want is to discover the basic principles of a 
right life. Jesus summed up the Old Testament law in 
the Golden Rule, and perhaps the real strength of Chris- 
tianity is that it can be modernized. 


The Church Debt. 


We are apt to speak of the church debt as a special 
variety of the incubus that weighs so heavily on individual 
shoulders. As it is shared by many, it produces the irre- 
sponsible effect of a collective evil that may be perhaps 
a partial good. It is even looked upon by some as an 
ornament to the sacred edifice, like a stained glass window 
or a fine organ. 

Formerly by subtle reasoning the effort was made to 
show that the national debt of England, monstrous as it 
was in dimensions, in some occult way was a blessing to 
the nation. By the same specious reasoning there are 
misguided individuals who claim that the church debt 
is a spur in the side of the society, something that keeps 
it awake and active, stimulates energy, and is exceedingly 
useful in extracting money from reluctant pockets. It 
is the opinion of experienced people that no building in 
our day is erected for exactly the contract price. The 
church that looks cheap on paper will probably overrun 
by several thousand dollars the first estimates, and thus 
the way to the church debt is made easy and seductive, 
and the church finds itself in the toils, whereas the right 
feeling and good common sense of most of the members 
would have protested against it had they gone into it 
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with their eyes open. People come to wonder how they 
have been beguiled into shouldering such a fardel when 
by a little independence and strength of mind they might 
have kept clear of the burden. 

In the minds of many a church is mainly a building, 
and, the more costly and imposing the building, the more 
exalted the church. Consequently all recourses are 
taxed and strained to the utmost, and, when the building 
cannot be procured otherwise, the debt habit is acquired, 
and across the facade of stone or marble is written 
invisibly the promise to pay. Drafts are thus drawn on 
the future, perhaps on a generation not yet born, to pro- 
mote the religious prosperity of the present. 

Now it is needless to say that a building is not a church. 
It is only the shell that surrounds the living organism, 
the church itself. The church is a united body of wor- 
shippers, friends, and fellow-workers, who have come to- 
gether for specific, spiritual interests, each finding him- 
self or herself reinforced by all the others. ‘This group 
may be very small, as small as one of those that met to 
worship in the Roman Catacombs. But it is sincere, it is 
earnest, and, above all, it is honest. Such a group is a 
church wherever it meets, whether in a school-house, a 
barn, a private dwelling, or even in the fields. It were a 
pity to put up a fine edifice at the expense of a church 
debt, and yet not to have any real church to put inside 
of it. . 

Our era is one of exorbitant ambition not only for the 
promotor and speculator of all grades, but also for the 
church which wishes to spur along and keep up with the 
procession. The popular preacher, as we have seen, 
demands the very largest church in the city for his emi- 
nence, the largest, costliest, handsomest church, regard- 
less of the fact that, if he has a great message to deliver, 
the people will clamor for him, regardless of the place he 
occupies. His influence cannot be combined or con- 
fined within four walls. What a hollow thing is the 
church that turns out to be nothing but a debt! It is as 
unworthy to live collectively beyond your means as to 
do so individually. Ambition, emulation, play a large 
part in church building. The Sandamanians have a 
big, costly church on a prominent corner. It is an impos- 
ing building, and advertises to all passers-by the prosperity, 
success, and fashion of the congregation. ‘The Arminians 
naturally wish to do as well as the Sandamanians, conse- 
quently they purchase an expensive lot on the opposite 
corner, and strain every nerve to build something equally 
costly and imposing. ‘The rich, they say, will not be seen 
entering the doors of a humble sanctuary. They must 
have something adequate to their position, their clothes, 
and their equipages. But the attempt to attract the 
rich is not always successful, and the large and costly 
edifice remains to oppress the people and make all true 
religious progress impossible. 

The worldly spirit is sometimes so thoroughly engrafted, 
money raising seems to be the only vital interest of the 
society. ‘The pressure for money is incessant and ever 
present. The demands are so exigent that in times when 
the price of living is rising by leaps and bounds, many 
people who live on small fixed incomes or salaries that 
do not vary find themselves unable to enjoy the luxury 
of a church connection, where more is expected of them 
than they can meet. If the interest of a church debt 
is added to the burden, no wonder many attendants glide 
away and go to swell the vast number of non-church- 
goers. The problem of the unchurched and of attracting 
them to the sanctuary is largely complicated with the 
money question. There are churches that seem always 
on the dizzy edge of bankruptcy, and are only rescued by 
what is called a special interposition of providence, if 
rescued at all. But providence, we are led to believe, is 
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more genially disposed toward the church that lives 
strictly within its means rather than beyond it. 

But the more important consideration is that the 
money question absorbs so much of the church life that 
should be given to higher things. Interest in the church 
resolves itself in the effort to make both ends meet. 
The maintenance of religious worship is a very costly 
thing in our time, so costly that an immense multitude 
prefer to abstain wholly from the expense, and either 
quit the practice of attending church altogether or go 
only seldom in places where they can pay their dues by 
a small fee placed in the contribution box. These people 
ought to be considered in connection with the great church 
problem. It is more essential that they should be 
spiritually fed and nourished than that costly churches 
should be reared. on unstable foundations to find heavy 
burdens on men’s shoulders. Strict honor and integrity 
form the pillars of practical righteousness, and no form 
of sophistry should beguile us into believing that debt 
is ever excusable where it can possibly be avoided. 


Current Topics, 


DEFINITE steps in a movement from which the friends of 
peace expect far-reaching results were taken at Washing- 
ton on May 17, when Secretary Knox submitted to the 
ambassadors of Great Britain and of France the draft 
of a convention which is to serve as the basis for, the 
negotiation of treaties of arbitration to include all possi- 
ble subjects of dispute, not excluding even those affecting 
national honor. Five days later the German gowern- 
ment was informed that the United States was prepared 
to enter into similar relations with Germany. Recog- 
nizing that questions might arise between nations which 
no people would consider within the scope of arbitration, 
the draft prepared by Mr. Knox makes provisions for 
such eventualities by contemplating the consideration 
of such issues by a commission of inquiry, whose recom- 
mendations, in case they should declare such a contro- 
versy arbitrable, shall be binding upon both disputants. 
Such a broad provision is new to the scope of treaties of 
arbitration hitherto negotiated in the history of civiliza- 


tion. 
st 


THE reopening of the case of William Lorimer, junior 
senator from Illinois, whose continued presence in the 
United States Senate in the face of charges that he had 
obtained his seat by corrupt electioneering methods has 
aroused a wide-spread agitation, was practically assured 
last Monday by the introduction of two resolutions of 
inquiry, one by Senator La Follette, the leader of the 
progressive Republicans, and the other by Senator 
Dillingham, chairman of the Committee on Elections. 
Sentiment in the Senate indicates that that body will 
adopt the Dillingham resolution, which provides for a new 
investigation of the scandal by a sub-committee of the 
Committee on Elections. The action of the Senate will 
be the response to many protests against the vote of last 
session, whereby Mr. Lorimer was permitted to retain 
his seat, although apparently to the popular mind his 
complicity in the bribery that tainted his election had 
been proved by the evidence submitted during the in- 
vestigation that preceded the verdict of the chamber. 
It is believed that this time the outcome of the inquiry 


will be different. 
oi 


THE war in Mexico and the domination of Porfirio 
Diaz terminated on May 21, unless the agreement signed 
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at Ciudad Juarez on that date by the representatives of 
the revolutionists and of the federal government should 
be nullified by popular forces within the republic which 
have not yet been reckoned with. By the provisions 
of the preliminary treaty of peace Gen. Diaz pledges 
himself to retire from the presidency before the end of 
the month, and Sefior De La Barra, formerly ambassador 
at Washington and at the time of signing minister of 
foreign affairs, is to assume the duties of president for 
the especial purpose of calling the general elections under 
the provisions of the constitution. In addition to gain- 
ing their main contention—the elimination of Diaz— 
the revolutionists, through Francisco I. Madero, Jr. 
will dictate very largely the organization of the provisional 
cabinet and the appointment of the jefes politicos, whose 
activities had much to do with fanning the discontent 
that culminated in the successful uprising against the 
Diaz régime. 
Pad 


By a wholesale outrage committed upon persons of 
‘Chinese citizenship or Chinese origin by Mexican insur- 
rectos, China enters upon the rare status of a demandant 
against a foreign power. ‘The massacre of 206 Chinese 
by Mexicans in Torreon is the occasion for this reversal 
of parts for a country which long has figured as the object 
of pressure for the payment of indemnities for excesses 
committed upon foreigners. The Torreon incident ap- 
pears to have been provoked solely by the fact that the 
Chinese, in that and other parts of Mexico, have ac- 
quired great wealth by financial operations which have 
included money-lending. When the rebels entered Tor- 
reon on May 15, they made a wholesale attack upon all 
Chinese, killing and sacking after the manner of victorious 
armies. Representations on the subject of indemnity 
were begun by the Chinese chargé-d’affaires at the City 
of Mexico at the beginning of the week. It is pointed 
out in behalf of the Mexican government that most of 
the victims of the incident of Torreon were Mexican citi- 
zens by adoption and therefore beyond the protective 
scope of the imperial authorities at Pekin. 


vt 


AN extraordinary situation, which may yet cause a 
ministerial crisis in France, was brought about on May 2 
by a mishap that marked the beginning of the Paris-to- 
Madrid aéroplane race, in itself the most ambitious feat 
yet attempted in the infant science of aérial locomotion 
on the heavier-than-air principle. Henri Maurice Ber- 
teaux, minister of war, was killed outright by a mono- 
plane which had got beyond the control of the hand at 
its lever, and M. Monis, the premier, was so severely 
injured that it is improbable that he will be able to resume 
his duties in less than two months, if, indeed, he beno 
more unfortunate than that. ‘The death of M. Berteaux 
and the disablement of his chief is especially embarrass- 
ing for France at this moment, when the pacification of 
Morocco by French expeditionary forces has become a 
problem of some delicacy, partly because of the inter- 
ference of German diplomacy in a situation sufficiently 
difficult without such complications. Despite this na- 
tional disaster, however, the race from Paris to Madrid 
was continued in the hope of adding new lustre to the 


name of France. 
& 


ComMENts of the British press on the kaiser’s visit 
to England last week on the occasion of the unveiling of 
the memorial to Queen Victoria indicate that the ‘‘ War 
Lord’”’ produced an excellent impression as a harbinger 
of improved relations between London and Berlin. ‘The 
unveiling itself was the first court festivity since the 
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termination of the period of mourning for Edward VII. 
On every public appearance the visitor from Potsdam was 
greeted with demonstrations of popular enthusiasm, 
which went far to obliterate the aftertaste of bitterness 
which German utterances of recent date had left in Eng- 
lish mouths. The news of the kaiser’s quite unexpected 
popularity in London reflected a pleasant feeling in Berlin, 
where Wilhelm II., despite his occasional indiscretions, 
is a much admired figure. What private conferences 
between the kaiser and his cousin, the British king, may 
have effected to advance the movement of reconcilia- 
tion between Germany and Great Britain is yet to be 
seen; but it is certain that hatred of Germany is not so 
pronounced in the streets of London as it was before 
the acclaims which the passing of the German sovereign 


evoked there. 
& 


THE imperial conference of colonial premiers opened 
at London last Tuesday after a luncheon at Buckingham 
Palace on the preceding day, when the colonial statesmen 
were the guests of the king and queen. As was the case 
at the last conference, the most notable figure at the 
present imperial council is Sir Wilfrid Laurier, premier 
of Canada, despite the coolness toward his policy which 
his advocacy of reciprocal trade relations with the United 
States has caused among the conservatives and other 
ultra-imperialists. The Canadian premier, on the eve 
of his departure for London, caused it to be known that 
he had some positive views on imperial unity to present 
to the conference. 


Brevities. 


We cannot emphasize too strongly the fact that, in 
order to succeed in the campaign for universal peace, we 
must make the glories of peace as attractive as in all 
ages have been the romance and glory of war. 


The injustice in the case of a girl sixteen or eighteen 
years of age who cannot earn money enough to support 
her in decency lies not always in the insufficient wage, 
but in the fact that she has not been trained in the arts 
of self-support. 


The greed of employers who take advantage of the 
necessities of unfortunate men, women, and children 
is well known and proverbial. Reform must come in 
making their victims independent of any work and wages 
that they may offer. 


A savage advances from the communistic system when- 
ever it becomes an advantage to his tribe for him to 
create and hold private property in weapons, tools, and 
improvements in the arts by which a livelihood is gained 
or the tribe protected. 


Some labor organizations which contain desperate 
and unruly members are like mining camps in theirfearly 
stages. In time good order, respect for law, and the good 
opinion of their fellow-men come in, because they are 
better than violence and disorder. 


Having lived on terms of intimate friendship with some 
of the roughest and most profane men among Sheridan’s 
Scouts, the writer came from the army with the feeling 
that he would risk his fortunes if he needed help and pro- 
tection with men of that class sooner than with those 
who represent what are called the higher classes in society. 
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Letters to the Editor, 


An Ideal Service. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


Having read one of Mr. O. F. Adams’s articles with 
interest, in which he points out the lack of unity of the 
service in the Unitarian churches and the desirability 
of improvement, I was particularly pleased to find, the 
other day, a church with a service which seemed to me 
quite ideal. 

In Chestnut Hill, Mass., Suffolk Road (off Hammond 
Street), there stands a new church, erected lately near 
the site of an old wooden one. Built of stone, simple 
and in good taste: it is well adapted to its purpose. 

But the service was what struck me the most. It 
was simple, reverent, and dignified, neither cold nor 
indifferent, giving one the peace of mind and inspiration 
for which one looks so often in vain. 

The music, too, was quiet and simple, consisting of 
a fine organ, with two voices in the choir, the congrega- 
tion joining in the chants and hymns. Any parish would 
do well to copy this, especially those country churches 
which cannot afford the best of quartets. 

I hope many of the readers of this paper will visit the 
Chestnut Hill church and convince themselves of the 
beauty of the service, also that perhaps some of our 
churches in the neighborhood may agree to adopt the 
service book which they use. A UNITARIAN. 


Miracles. , 


To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


I am incapable of being drawn into the discussion of 
‘““Miracles’’ or “Freedom,” or anything else, now run- 
ning in your valuable paper, and least of all with my 
friend Mr. Brown, one of the most lovable of men. 
But I would like to call his attention to the fact that, 
when Calvinism became enlightened, and ‘divine sov- 
ereignty’’ ceased to be “‘the very essence of its creed,”’ 
it lost all its enthusiasm, religious or other, became milk 
and water, and took another name. I would like also to 


call his attention to the fact that Pelagius, whose con-_ 


tribution was ‘“‘Freedom,’’ was not ‘“‘in it,’ in religion 
or morality, with Augustine, or with the Hebrew prophets 
““who spake as they were moved,” or thought they did, 
or with Paul whose doctrine of the will was that God 
“worked in us to will and to do his good pleasure.” 
S. C. BEAcH. 
WayLanp, Mass. 


A Spiritual Theology. 


' To the Editor of the Christian Register:— 


May I be permitted to append a word, not of criticism, 
but of addition, to the scholarly and thoughtful article 
of Dr. Jackson on ‘A Spiritual Theology’’ in last week’s 
Register? 

Dr. Jackson certainly reveals an inherent tendency 
in human nature when he affirms “that men are not tired 
of theology, and that they are by instinct theologians,” 
or, as I may say, philosophers. 

And, furthermore, I may add that they not only man 
a “‘theology,’’ but they also want that “theology” t 
be true. 

And the reason that the ‘“theology”’ of Calvin’s insti- 
tutes had so wide a sway was that men believed it was 
true because it was founded upon the Bzble. 

Now it is this element of certainty that they want 
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to-day in their theology,—that it shall have its founda- 
tion in knowledge. For, no matter how tender, spiritual, 
and inspiring our ‘‘Theism and Faith’’ may be, they will 
fail in the end unless they stand upon positive and con- 
clusive knowledge. 

But it may be said, there can be no positive a con- 
clusive truth in theology. ‘Then I contend that the edu- 
cated and intelligent men and women will put away 
from them all theology, however high its ideals may be. 

James G. TOWNSEND. 

JaMEstown, N.Y. 


The Channing Statue. 


To the Editor of the Christian Register :— 

May I call your attention to a defect in the Channing 
Memorial on Arlington Street, with the hope that it may 
soon be remedied? I have reference to the faulty in- 
scriptions that are so difficult to read. The letters are 
irregular-in design and so indistinct in shading that they 
blend into the mass color and are almost lost. My sight 


is normal, but I always find it a laborious task to make " 


out those noble sentiments, which I believe should be 
seen and read of all men. Will not the persons in author- 
ity go forward and paint or guild the legends, so that 
they may better fulfil their original purpose? I am the 
more impelled to make this suggestion when I consider 
the inviting and unmistakable superscription on the Phil- 
lips Brooks monument at Copley Square. 
SHEED ANDERSON. 
Roxspury, Mass. 


Anglo-American Arbitration. 


‘The people of America do not realize in full the great- 
ness of the man who stands at the head of the government, 
but in Europe and the rest of the world his supremacy 
as a leader is coming to frank acknowledgment. His 
proposal to establish a treaty of perpetual peace and 
arbitration between Great Britain and the United States 
was recently discussed at a meeting in the Guildhall, 
London, with the Lord Mayor in the chair. Resolutions 
were passed with enthusiasm cordially welcoming Presi- 
dent Taft’s proposal; and Mr. Asquith, presenting a reso- 
lution, spoke as follows :— 


The resolution that I have to propose is in these terms :— 
“That this meeting of the citizens of London, repre- 


sentatives of his Majesty’s Oversea Dominions and relig- , 


ious and other bodies, assembled in the Guildhall, cor- 
dially welcomes the proposal of the President of the United 
States of America in favour of a general Treaty of Arbi- 
tration between that country and the British Empire, 
and pledges its support to the principle of such a treaty, 
as serving the highest interests of the two nations, and as 
tending to promote the peace of the world.” 

My Lord Mayor,—This venerable hall has been ria 
scene of many demonstrations and ceremonies of momen- 
tous import in the history of the city and of our country, 
but I doubt whether it has been the privilege of any of 
your lordship’s predecessors to put it to a worthier pur- 
pose than that which has brought within these walls this 
morning this large and representative gathering. , The 
situation, the unique situation, which we are met— 
obliterating for the moment all distinctions of party and 
of creed—to welcome and to recognize has come into exist- 
ence with no ostensible or overt prearrangement. It 
has not been organized or engineered by the apparatus 
of diplomacy. ‘The initiative was taken, as we gladly 
and gratefully acknowledge, by the Chief Magistrate of 
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the United States of America. But the seed which he 
cast fell into ground that was prepared to receive it, and 
the act which a few years ago—may I not say few months 
ago?—tmight have been regarded as the dream of idealists 
has not only passed into the domain of practical states- 
manship, but has become the settled purpose of two great 
democracies. 

My Lord Mayor,—The Western world has been doing 
lip service to the gospel of peace for the best part of two 
thousand year, and yet there has never been an era in 
human history in which the inventiveness and the re- 
sources of mankind have been more lavishly employed 
upon war and upon preparation for war. Nor need I 
remind you here that some of the bloodiest and most 
wasteful wars in history have been waged between men of 
the same blood, language, and religion. TLjttle more than 
two hundred and fifty years ago we here in England 
were ourselves in the throes of civil strife. A century 
later, on the other side of the Atlantic, we were at death 
grips with our own children and kindred in the struggle 
which led to the foundation of American independence. 
And within the life-time of many who are here to-day 
that great federation itself was torn and devastated by a 
fratricidal conflict. Surely it is a lesson to those of us 
who are apt to despair of mankind, who have lost faith 
in the progress of reason and of justice, who are tempted 
to see in the course of the generations of men little more 
than a succession of “tired waves, vainly breaking on an 
iron shore,’’—surely itis a lesson and an encouragement 
that we should now see two great English-speaking democ- 
racies of the world, numbering over one hundred and 
twenty millions of souls, exercising an overlordship, direct 
or indirect, over a large portion of the surface and the 
resources of the globe, and by a common instinct coming 
to see that war between them would be an unthinkable 
crime, prepared to enter into a solemn compact which 
will make it for the future an impossible contingency. 
I do not think that I am using the language of exaggera- 
tion when I say that we are here in the Guildhall to-day 
to record the most signal victory in our time in the in- 
ternational sphere of the power of reason and the sense 
of brotherhood. 

Arbitration is, of course,'a familiar expedient of diplo- 
macy for setting or averting disputes. It has been, and 
it is, frequently applied to specific matters of difference 
between civilized governments. Further, of late years 
we have entered into a number of arbitration treaties of a 
more general character. But hitherto great countries 
have been accustomed to reserve from the scope of those 
engagements matters of vital interest and of national 
honor. What is now proposed—and that is the pro- 
found significance of this new departure—is that as be- 
tween the United States and the United Kingdom, ‘no 
matter what may be the gravity of the issue, whatever 
may be the magnitude of the interests involved, whatever 
the poignancy of the feeling which is aroused, there is 
to be for the future a definite abandonment of war as a 
possible solution, the substitution of argument for force, 
and the supersession by judicial methods of the old ordeal 
of battle. ‘That sounds to some people, I know, a para- 
dox, but the paradox is really entirely the other way. 

There are many people still living who can remember 
the time when a quarrel of honor between two private 
gentlemen, according to the usages of polite society, 
could only be settled by fighting. That is still the opinion, 
and, I believe, in some degree the practice, of some nations 
at the present day. The taking of life in a duel was, of 
course, always contrary to the Decalogue and technically 
punishable as murder, yet for centuries the Church and 
the Law strove in vain to put an end to it; and it is one 
of the most curious, and I think one of the most encour- 
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aging, chapters in the history of manners that in the life- 
time of a single generation in this country it became 
entirely extinct. It has disappeared completely. We 
sometimes in-these days speak daggers, or we try to 
do so, but we do not use them. A Prime Minister in 
the reign of King George V. who was to challenge a 
political opponent, as the Duke of Wellington did as 
lately as the year 1828, to exchange pistol shots with him 
in the early hours of the morning at Wimbledon, would 
be regarded as the fitter inmate of a lunatic asylum. 
That, I say, has disappeared from private life. Is it a 
very extravagant or Utopian proposal, even in regard to 
so-called points of honor, that we may, as between our- 
selves and men of our own family, put an end to inter- 
national duelling? 

I need hardly say that such a compact as is now sug- 
gested between the two English-speaking peoples has no 
ulterior political purpose. Our irenicon contains and 
implies no message of menace to the rest or to any part of - 
mankind. It is not even an alliance, aggressive or defen- 
sive. It simply means that within the vast area for which 
as states we are severally responsible war is ruled out as 
the possible arbiter of conceivable differences. Other 
things we may hope and believe will follow. It is not for 
us to dictate or to preach to other nations, nor can we, 
while things remain as they are, forego the precautions 
which are needed for the wise and vigilant stewardship 
of a world-wide trust. But it is the privilege of great 
nations, as of great men, not only to follow precedents, 
but to make them. If the United Kingdom and the 
United States solemnly and formally agree that as between 
themselves war and. the possibility of war are once and for 
all renounced, a step will have been taken, immeasurable 
in extent, incomparable in significance, in the onward 
progress of humanity. . 


tthe Widddvillel Theslosteal! Schpel: 


BY REV. JOHN W. DAY. 


The discussion of the proposed transfer of the Mead- 
ville Theological School to Chicago, a part of which has 
appeared in the Register, is of vital interest not only to 
the members of the Meadville alumni and Unitarian 
ministers, but to our whole fellowship. I feel it a duty 
to contribute to this discussion, and, as I cannot do so 
in any other way, and the matter is of general importance, 
I beg the courtesy of your columns. I attended the 
Meadville School one year, and then entered and gradu- 
ated from the Harvard Divinity School. I have been 
in this pastorate twelve years after having served thirteen 
years in Eastern pastorates. Though I have slender 
right as a former student of the School to offer counsel, 
the interest I feel in the School, my sense of its unique 
value to our churches, my responsibility as a Unitarian 
minister, and an experience that bears on a phase of the 
subject which has been put in the foreground, lead me to 
say that a candid consideration of the arguments pre- 
sented has convinced me that every effort ought to be 
made to consummate the removal. Weighty emphasis 
has been laid upon the contention that the tendency of 
university association and standards will be to lift the 
requirements of entrance beyond the reach of men whose 
services are likely to be of value in our churches and com- 
munities. This. objection attracts my special notice 
because it in effect makes a plea for a certain class of 
students which I, as one of that class, am bound to re- 
pudiate. I entered upon preparation for the ministry 
without a college degree, and the opening of the doors of 
Meadville to me was an encouragement and opportunity 
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for which I shall always be appreciative and grateful. 
But I should be ashamed to admit that I entered on this 
course because Meadville gave me entrance,—that is, 
that if the requirements had been more exacting I would 
not have essayed the harder task of meeting them. It 
was precisely the difficulties of entrance that made the 
Harvard school so powerfully attractive to me. They, 
and chiefly they, drew me to Cambridge. Nor can I 
believe that most men in our ministry would say that a 
higher standard than they conformed to would keep them 
or other good men from attempting the severer test. The 
experience of such men as myself cannot be used to 
justify opposition to any policy that interposes an in- 
tellectual and practical approach to the ministry which 
none but the mentally and morally determined man can 
win. Those who have been most useful would say, I 
believe, that they would have been more useful had 
they been compelled to satisfy still more exacting re- 
quirements in entering upon theological study. But, 
even if the instances cited by opponents are true, instances 
which appear to show that Meadville has furnished 
valuable men because of its situation which it would 
not be likely to supply if located in Chicago, they could 
not be used for the argument without equal considera- 
tion of the cases of all who have entered our ministry 
by the wider door. With those who have been successful 
must be reckoned those whose careers have been ham- 
pered and withheld. With those who have been men of 
power in our ministry would have to be counted those 
whose influence has been limited, and of a grade not 
likely to enhance public respect for our profession. Such 
comparison might seem invidious, could not, indeed, be 
made graciously, or, perhaps, conclusively; but it would 
have to be made before the plea now before us could be 
given or could claim fair and logical place. 

The fact is that much of this sort of objection does not 
join issue. It is chivalry, perhaps, but it is not argument. 
And most of what is intended chivalrously had better be 
disclaimed by those most concerned. As many, at least 
as many,—and I trust we may think well enough of human 
nature to say more,—will be attracted to such a school 
as the one under consideration located in a great city 
as would, be led to Meadville. The added advantages, 
indeed a more exacting standard of entrance and con- 
tinuance, if such should result from university contact, 
would only give increased attractiveness to theological 
study, and spur the intending student to avail himself 
of the greater opportunity. If, walking up Chestnut 
Street a country boy, sojourn at Meadville will send the 
student down Chestnut Street shaped for high service, 
what might not State Street and Jackson Park do for 
him! 

It is assumed, quite without warrant it seems to me, 
by the opponents of the transfer, that association with a 
great university in a great city would divert a student 
from the central purpose of theological study to interests 
more specially philanthropic and social than religious. 
Whether this would result would depend not so much 
on where the school is as on what it is,—what the aim of 
its teachers is, what their personal sympathies and in- 
fluence are, and on what the students come to the school 
to get. We are not without experience by which to 
remove this question from the realm of conjecture to the 
field of observation. It has not been noticed that gradu- 
ates of the Harvard Divinity School show that their 
association with the university and nearness to a large 
city have tended to make them less fitted to the special 
work of their profession, or that their interest has, on that 
account, been less centrally directed to their future 
career. I can strictly testify that, in going from Mead- 
ville to Cambridge, I found devotion, warmth of feeling, 
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and a primacy of religious interest that contradict quite 
decisively the assumption that university culture and the 
pressure of city life affect disadvantageously the training 
of young men of any class for the work of the Unitarian 
ministry. The religious life has thriven as sturdily 
among theological students near the human contacts 
of a large city as in the retirement of a community in 
which such students are more isolated. 

I cannot close without mentioning a few of the reasons 
that strengthen my hope that every obstacle to the pro- 
posed transfer will be surmounted. The supply of 
students is likely to be more largely recruited near a 
university and a seat of liberal attitudes than in a re- 
tired locality: The inspirations of civic spirit, the prob- 
lems that challenge men in the ministry as well as outside 
the varied currents of thought, culture, and enterprise, 
will bring a wholly new access of incentive and idealism. 
Chicago, a city where commercialism and materialism 
are so much in evidence, is also a city where high ideals 
are pushing practice to the boldest and loftiest good. 
The teachers of the school could not but welcome, and 
deeply profit by, the rich associations which they would 
enter in that city and its university. Their work also 
would be rendered fruitful through all the fertility of 
a metropolis. Our churches in the Middle West would 
gain much by having professors and students within 
reach. New churches could be more easily planted 
and weaker churches sustained in this section, hitherto 
far from any source of supply. Graduates would have 
more immediate choice of settlement and students a 
suggestive field of observation and experiment. And the 
apprehension that a too intellectual impress may be made, 
a too scholastic pathway laid down, cannot be justified 
by any results thus far reached. ‘To make our ministry 
a company of scholars, in the modern sense of the word, 
for enlistment in which none others need apply would 
be too foolish an aim for notice. But we cannot try 
too hard to make it a company of scholars in a richer 
sense, such as is indicated in the phrase “a gentleman 
and scholar.” A learned ministry we all agree should 
be the object of every endeavor, and we should agree 
that that object should not be exclusive or narrowly 
interpreted. But there is a yet higher requisite that this, 
and one within wider reach. Culture and manners are 
the highest equipment of men in any walk of life. They 
cannot be acquired without wide contacts, they cannot 
be obtained in any lecture room. ‘They are not seldom 
lacking in fortunate birth. They must be absorbed 
from an atmosphere. ‘To place the preparation of mer 
for the ministry where such atmosphere is most abundant 
is to do the most for them that they cannot do for them- 
selves. ‘This it is that makes me hope, particularly on 
behalf of the sort of men for whom we are asked to let 
Meadville stay where it is, that it will bring such men to 
study for our ministry in Meadville where it ought to 
be,—in a great city, where humanities flourish. 

Sr. Louris, Mo. 
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Spiritual Life. 


He who complains, or thinks he has a right to com- 
plain, because he is called in God’s providence to suffer 
has something within him’ which needs to be taken away. 
A soul whose will is lost in God’s will can never do this. 
Sorrow may exist, but complaint never.—Catherine 
Adorna. 


B 


We can’t choose happiness either for ourselves or for 
another: we can’t tell where that will lie. We can 


> 
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only choose whether we will indulge ourselves in 
the present moment, or whether we will renounce that, 
for the sake of obeying the Divine Voice within us,— 
for the sake of being true to all the motives that sanctify 
our lives.—George Eliot. 

ae 


Who ordered toil as the condition of life, ordered 
weariness, ordered sickness, ordered poverty, failure, 
success,—to this man a foremost place, to the other 
a nameless struggle with the crowd; to that a shame- 
ful fall or paralyzed limb or sudden accident; to each 
some work upon the ground he stands on, until he is 
laid beneath it.—Thackeray. 


a 


Let us do our duty in our shop or our kitchen, the 
market, the street, the office, the school, the home, just 
as faithfully as if we stood in the front of some great 
battle, and we knew that victory for mankind depended 
on our bravery, strength, and skill. When we do that, 
the humblest of us will be serving in that great army which 
achieves the welfare of the world.—Theodore Parker. 


Industrial Effictency. 


BY MARY TRAFFARN WHITNEY. 


An admirable statement of the industrial efficiency 
movement was made at the recent Congress of Religious 
Liberals in New York by its originator, Mr. Frederick 
W. Taylor. The plan is by exact scientific test and cal- 
culation to so adjust to the work in hand each muscular 
movement of the laborer and each instant of his time as 
to make him produce the utmost limit of possible results 
as infallibly as a machine. 

The chief illustration given of the working of the plan 
was of six hundred shovellers of coal and iron whose 
work was so scientifically adjusted as to speed and econ- 
omy of movement and weight of load—thirty-one pounds 
per shovelful—that one hundred and forty men were 
made to do the work which originally required six hundred; 
and, though the training and expert direction necessi- 
tated a large expense, the net saving to the company 
was four hundred and thirty-one dollars per day. 

This is a fine showing from the employers’ point of 
view; but, to get a complete understanding of the matter, 
the laborer’s point of view must be considered. In this 
instance the plan in its effect upon the laboring class was 
as follows: there was a careful gleaning among the men, 
and only those of the highest efficiency were retained. 
The standard of strength, quickness, and accuracy of 
motion was set by the fittest individuals, and those who 
could not measure up to it were thrown out. This re- 
sulted in the displacement of four hundred and sixty 
out of six hundred laborers, the work being accomplished 
by the one hundred and forty remaining. 

Now, if this method comes to be applied to all industries, 
and a proportional number are to be counted as unfit 
in each industry, the problem is what is to become of all 
these rejected people? In a very small measure they 
can pass from one industry to another, where work suited 
to them may be found; but, if in a// industries the num- 
bers are to be so largely reduced, the enforced idleness of 
great masses of people is inevitable. ‘The situation is 
parallel to that brought about by the introduction of 
machinery. This is simply the introduction of a new 
machine,—the man-machine. The man is now to be 
made, as far as possible, automatic, like the machine, 
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that he, like the machine, may work up to the utmost 
limit of speed and accuracy; and, the further this system 
is carried and the more perfectly it is applied, the fewer 
men will be needed. Machinery has reached almost the 
limit of its application. ‘There are a few remaining niches 
in the world of industry when a certain degree of human 
power is indispensable. This new plan proposes to put 
this little fraction of human power just as nearly as pos- 
sible on a par with mechanical power. 

In the early period of mechanical invention, when 
machines appeared singly, in each case after a time of 
great hardship and suffering the labor world adjusted 
itself to the new condition. But even that slower process 
could not go on indefinitely, each machine taking the 
place of a number of men. The effect is cumulative, and 
ultimately must reach its limit. Unlike the introduction 
of machinery taking place in one industry after another, 
itis proposed by this new invention of industrial efficiency 
to displace at once in every industry enormous numbers of 
workers. ‘The multiplication of the race is continuous; 
and, if its working force is narrowed so that in one gen- 
eration it requires only one-fourth as many workers 
to produce a given result as in the previous generation, 
there is only one end to the process under the present 
business system, and that is starvation to the displaced 


- mass. 


This is the outlook which confronts the laboring classes 
in view of this invention, and it is sufficiently appalling 
without any further consideration of the scheme. 

But there is a factor which adds to their alarm a feeling 
of rage and resentment. Mr. Taylor showed that, while 
the company had made very large profits,—that is, saved 
more than half the cost of production,—the wages of the 
small number of men retained were raised only from 
$1.15 to $1.85 per day, or from $6.90 to $11.10 per week. 
That is to say, after all the so-called unfit had been weeded 
out, and only the fittest retained, and these had been 
made to add enormously to the profits of the company, 
they had been rewarded by the munificent wage of $11.10 
per week. ‘These are facts the real meaning of which 
is far better understood by the laboring man than by 
the professional sociologist because they touch the labor- 
ing man’s very existence. ‘The clergyman or the super- 
ficial student of industrial conditions which do not affect 
him directly may dismiss with a wave of the hand the 
fact that the multiplication of machines and this enor- 
mous increase of industrial efficiency have the effect of 
throwing people permanently out of employment; but 
the laborer who is able to comprehend the relations of 
things knows that beyond a certain point readjustment 
is impossible under our system of business organization, 
and that the end must be great masses of permanently 
unemployed people. 

Now how does this appear from the humanitarian 
standpoint? ‘The humanitarian places the interests of 
the race above all other interests. This whole matter 
must be viewed in its relation to man, and not to money. 
The humanitarian is not concerned with the steel business 
increasing its profits. He is concerned with the men 
who shovel, with each individual shoveller, and not only 
with him, but with his children and descendants. In the 
natural order of things labor-saving devices should shorten 
hours of labor, increase wages, and give the laboring 
people a better opportunity for self-development, the 
rearing of their children, and a higher standard of living. 
But in the actual working out of things we find that the 
result has been to throw men out of employment and 
to introduce women and children into the industries, 
and thus to break up family life and lessen the chance 
of the race for a normal development. ‘The trouble is 
that the introduction of machinery made a radical change 
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in the methods of production which has not been met by 
a corresponding change in industrial organization. This 
lack of adjustment has always‘brought/disaster and suf- 
fering to the workers, and has now reached!so nearly the 
limit of endurance that revolution is impending. ‘The 
solution of the problem is not to turn backward to the old 
methods of hand labor, but to readjust society to the 
new methods in such a way that every man, woman, and 
child shall reap the full benefit of all the achievements of 
human genius and invention. When this is done, every 
labor-saving scheme will be hailed with joy. No class 
of people will look upon it with fear or resentment. When 
all the vexing problems of industry are transferred from 
the financial to the humanitarian field of investigation, 
they will be solved with comparative ease; and who, if 
not ministers and church people, should be first to make 
this transfer? 
ELIzaBETH, N.J. 


The Holy Catholic State. 


BY GEORGE SHANNON. 


“The institutions established by the State frankly 
ignore the Church,” so says Tolstoy. For a thousand 
years there existed in Europe a ‘‘Holy Roman Empire,”’ 
of which, however, it was cynically said that it was not 
an empire, not holy, and not Roman. ‘There also existed, 
for a few years during the nineteenth century, under the 
spell of Madame de Kriidener’s inspiration, a Holy Alli- 
ance of which it may likewise be said that it did not con- 
tain the elements of a permanent alliance and that it 
lacked the quality of holiness. 

However, both the “Empire’’ and the “Alliance” were 
attempts, let us think, sincere, to embody those ethical 
ideals of civil government which appear before the pro- 
phetic spirit of man on the summits of spirit where the 
Highest Good reveals itself. They express, incompletely 
and crudely, perhaps, the desire of the Hebrew prophet 
and the Christian apostle to intersphere the Church and 
the State in the kingdom of God,—to bring the Powers- 
That-Be, which are primarily ordained of God, into 
complete harmony with the divine will, the actual agencies 
of government becoming fully moralized by consecration 
to the ends for which they were instituted. 

In face of the fact, however, that the ‘State,’ as 
it exists at St. Petersburg, Vienna, Rome, Paris, Lon- 
don, or Washington, functions as a compromise with 
the prophetic and apostolic ideals of the kingdom of 
God, one is compelled to ask why those ideals are not 
realized,—why, indeed, ‘‘practical politics’ quite ignores 
them, and also why the Church makes itself a party to 
this compromise. 

For nothing is more apparent to the student of what 
may be termed religio-politics than the fact that the 
Church, having failed to realize its own ideals of holiness 
and catholicity, does consent to a compromise in the do- 
main of civil government. Of course there have been, 
and still are, men of supreme faith in the Eternal Right- 
eousness, whose conceptions of moral responsibility make 
it impossible to consent to expediency; but the great 
hierarchic institution which assumes all the functions of 
Church—holy and catholic—has never been wholly true 
to the visions of prophet and apostle. It has not always 
and everywhere insisted upon absolute loyalty to illu- 
minated conscience as the test of political action, either 
of the individual citizen or of the State. 

To be specific might appear invidious, but one asks 
in vain what authoritative monitions are uttered by the 
pulpit on the eve of a General Election? If a layman, 
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dubious as to his political duty during the din of a so- 
called ‘“‘campaign,’’ and because of that din, were to 
request guidance from his “church,” could he hope 
for infallible advice? Is there, in fact, a ‘‘church”’ vote, 
a body of men (and women) which functions politically 
under inspiration of the Divine Spirit, a body of resolutely 
religious citizens with which campaign managers are com- 
pelled to reckon when they frame platforms and nominate 
candidates? Is there within the Church itself a definite 
conception of what the Apocalyptist means when he 
says that the kingdoms of the world have become the 
kingdoms of the Lord and of his Anointed? 

If representatives of the Church, say, in the United 
States, were to assemble for the purpose of framing a 
constitution which should embody the principles of the 
Christian nation, would they agree? Or, if the archbish- 
ops, bishops, and other clergy of the so-called “ Church 
of England’’ were to assemble at Canterbury for the 
purpose of reconstituting the government of England, 
what steps would they take for which divine authority 
could be claimed? ‘The hierarchy (the lords spiritual) 
makes high claims for itself, but in practical politics it 
becomes bankrupt: it is chiefly considerate of its own 
“rights’”’ during the ‘crisis.’ Perhaps there is no 
church, however, which, from the beginning of its church- 
conscious life, has been more obtrusive and persistent 
than the Roman Catholic,—the papal church,—but its 
programme aims, as it always has aimed, at the supremacy 
of the priests. If, in the twentieth century, and in the 
United States, the papal Church is a recognized political 
factor, dictating conditions upon which the ‘Catholic 
vote’’ may be delivered, and even supervising the party 
platform, it is not because the hierarchy is contemplating 
the welfare of the people, but because it aims at its own 
supremacy. 

In the ideal state, however, the priest will not exist 
as in the ideal church. He has no place. For there is 
an ideal State as there is an ideal Church; and that State, 
like the Church, will be holy and catholic. In it the prin- 
ciples of liberty, equality, and fraternity will prevail; 
in it will prevail the principles of co-operation as opposed 
to competition, and in it will become embodied the 
principles of the social, industrial, and economic common- 
wealth. Its inhering holiness will consist of that unselfish 
helpfulness which is the soul of human _ fellowship, 
that unselfish helpfulness which is the most gracious attri- 
bute of God; and its catholicity will be that sense of uni- 
versal kingship which abolishes distinctions of caste 
and class and breaks down the barriers that separate 
nation from nation. 

If, therefore, the petitions, ‘“Thy kingdom come: Thy 
will be done on the earth as it is done in heaven,’ mean 
anything, they mean that all congregations which offer 
them are morally obligated to teach that no man is “in 
Christ’? who compromises with political paganism or 
economic paganism or social paganism or that commer- 
cial and industrial barbarism which so ruthlessly exploits 
labor in a so-called ‘‘market”’ where laws of demand and 
supply regulate wages. 

If the Church is authorized to require a confession of 
faith in her own sanctity and catholicity, she is also em- 
powered to require a confession of faith in the ideal 
holiness and catholicity of the State. Indeed, her mission 
as a church is to permeate human society with the prin- 
ciples of freedom, fellowship, justice, until formal, exter- 
nal systems of rule shall disappear, and human society 
throughout the world shall become one in the unity of 
unselfish desire to do the greatest possible good to the 
greatest possible number, when all shall work for each and 
each shall work for all. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO. 
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Che Anniversaries, 


The American Unitarian Association. 


REPORT OF THE SECRETARY, LEWIS G. WILSON. 


The denominational work of the American Unitarian 
Association divides itself, broadly speaking, into three 
partsis> 

1. The dissemination of liberal religious ideas and the 
promotion of liberal religious influences. 

2. The inspection and testing of the field, with a view 
to permanent occupancy, and the encouragement and 
assistance of weak churches. 

3. The planting and fostering of new churches. 

In regard to the first division of our work, this was the 
original, and it continues to be the leading, interest of the 
denomination, increasing in volume and constantly de- 
manding new and more effective methods. 

We have, during the year, published 475,675 tracts 
and are distributing them through the usual channels. 
They have found their way into all parts of the world 
and have called forth numberless expressions of grateful 
appreciation. , 

Those of us who reside close to the centre of organized 
Unitarianism easily lose our realization of the extent to 
which our free pamphlets accomplish their illuminating 
and humanizing work. Nothing that we undertake 
is more effective from a philanthropic point of view. I 
must still insist, as I have repeatedly done before, that 
intolerance of liberal religious tendencies and _ ecclesi- 
astical arrogance still dominate the great masses of the 
people. It is only here and there, in especially fortunate 
localities, that orthodoxy (often in its crudest and most 
umprogressive aspects) does not prevail. We are yet 
as a nation, or as English-speaking people, a long dis- 
tance from that modernism of religious thought and 
statement which we are so fond of saying has, in these 
days of scientific thought, invaded the pulpits of all 
denominations. This is more nearly true right here in 
New England than many of us realize; and in the great 
West and throughout the South the vast revivals, the 
sensational church campaigns, the ancient conceptions 
of missionary endeavor in behalf of the lost souls of 
heathendom, and the severe intolerance of liberalism in 
hundreds of the smaller towns and hamlets of the country 
combine to explain why our literature was never more 
needed than it is to-day. 

I could easily occupy the time allotted me in making 
references to letters which come to us to prove how great 
a service is done when, through some one of our tracts, 
a new world is opened to its reader and a joyful satisfac- 
tion is given such as only a new conception of the truth 
can assure. 

Here, for instance, from a town in one of the New Eng- 
land States comes a letter from a physician which in 
other words could be practically duplicated many times :— 

“In response to my letter to you the three pamphlets 
sent for were received and read by me with avidity. 
They were a marvellous revelation to me. In fact, I 
have been a Unitarian for over fifteen years and did not 
know it. ‘That is not all, either, for I am finding dozens 
and dozens of others who are unconsciously Unitarians. 
They must be shown what Unitarianism is, and therefore 
I am enclosing a check for $1 that you may send me at 
least 100 of No. 11 pamphlets and as many of 246 and 
48 as you can for the balance. I am going to spread this 
doctrinal principle wherever I can. Again, with this 
order please include a sample copy of every tract or 
pamphlet or booklet that you have for me to read over 
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and to select a stock of material from which to get people 
to see ‘the new light.’”’ 

Unitarianism is, in reality, an intellectual and spiritual 
anti-toxin. Once a person is thoroughly inoculated 
with it, and he becomes immune to superstition, religious 
hysteria, and typhoid melancholia. The Unitarian germ 
of independent thought and spiritual self-reliance has a 
wonderful power of quickening the mind and of repro- 
ducing itself and driving out of the individual and the 
neighborhood all sorts of theological bacteria, whether 
acquired or inherited. 

Unitarianism not only strengthens the character and 
rehabilitates the mind, it also persists from generation 
to generation when once it becomes constitutional. 
To illustrate this persistence of the Unitarian anti-toxin 
let me read a letter from the remote mining camps of 


Alaska. It is addressed ‘To some Unitarian Pastor, 
Boston, Mass.’’ ‘The Boston postal clerk wrote on the 
envelope, “Try Unitarian Building, Beacon Street.” 


The letter says:— 

“ Dear Sir,—Excuse me for this liberty. I have seen 
some pamphlets and printed lectures issued by some or- 
ganization connected with your creed. I liked them, 
they were so logical. I have told the boys in camp about 
them and they wished me to write. As I have no ad- 
dress, I take this way of getting what we want, trusting 
this letter will fall in friendly hands. If so, will you 
kindly forward this letter to the proper parties and tell 
me how I can obtain some of those pamphlets? 

‘We are prospectors and are in the hills most of the 
time. We get mail quite often for Alaska interior points. 
Some one of us will doubtless be out to the post-office 
some time during the first half of February and bring 
mail in for the whole camp. I have been in Alaska 
continuously for twelve years.” 

Now this is what illustrates the persistence of the 
Unitarian germ :— 

“‘ Mother was raised in Boston, and I know grandmother 
was a Unitarian, so I am sure there must be Unitarian 
churches there. Iam from the West and came to Alaska 
when in the early twenties, so know very little of these 
creeds from my own experience.” 

A young Japanese student caught the spirit of our faith 
and writes from Vancouver, B.C. Here are a few of his 
expressions :— 

“We cannot accept the medieval theology nor the 
perplexing doctrines of the Trinity or Atonement. 

‘Since I came to this city three years ago, I belonged 
to a local Japanese Methodist Mission. To three years 
ago, the serious question of faith was no importance to me, 
so the orthodox atmosphere of the church gave me no 
trouble. But afterwards I read some so-called ‘sceptic’ 
books of Haeckel, Huxley, Straus, etc. I have not 
swallowed up all these books, but I admired their zeal 
to find the truth. So I told my idea to friends with no 
hesitation. But I am contrary to the majority of the 
congregation. If my presence to the church is harmful 
to the others, as they say, I need not stay there. 

“So I was looking for the refuge. And it happened 
that I saw your advertisement in the Literary Digest. 
I know something of Unitarianism in Japan. The name 
gives me a good impression. So at last I asked you 
for the literature. 

“Now I am reading the literature, and some of them 
were taken by my friends. What I think, what I like 
to say, what I like to hear,—everything is in those pam- 
phlets. ‘They consoled my loneliness.” 

Hardly a day passes which does not bring us these 
assurances of effective service through the distribution 
of our free tracts. ‘‘Last week,’ writes a gentleman from 
Buffalo, ‘“‘ while waiting for a train at the railroad station 
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at Germantown, Pa., I saw ina holder on the wall, some 
pamphlets, one of which I took, as they were labelled 
“For free distribution.’ This proved to be your No. 8, 
“What do Unitarians Believe?’ 

“I have never been in a Unitarian church in my life, 
and knew nothing of their belief, but from casual remarks 
I had heard I had an impression that the chief of the order 
was ‘His Satanic Majesty.’ I was pleased to find in 
reading Mr. Wendte’s tract that I have been a Unitarian 
for over thirty years and never knew it. 

“This world is full of intelligent, loyal, Christian people 
who are robbed of all that an organization means because 
they cannot honestly subscribe to creeds and doctrines.”’ 

Whenever an organization is formed and a church is 
established, it becomes a distributing centre. Small 
congregations may be gathered, but we should not forget 
that it is only that faith which can bear the test of reason 
that can safely commit itself to cold print and trust the 
reader to receive it without a commentary. Probably 
there is no religious body which, more freely than our own, 
sends its doctrinal literature broadcast, confident that 
it will win its way among thinking people. 

This year we have given our attention more to the 
dissemination of Unitarianism through literature and 
lectures, and the testing of various promising fields, than 
we have to the organization of new churches. ‘This 
course has seemed expedient for various reasons. A glance 
at the secretary’s report of last year will show that 
“fourteen new societies were added to our list,’’ which 
was an unusually large number. If all of these societies 
could be self-supporting from the start, there would be 
no reason why we could not use the total contribution 
of the churches each year in multiplying our organizations. 
But each new society means an additional appropriation, 
not only for its initiation, but for a number and some- 
times for many years thereafter. 

Too much cannot be said in commendation of the 
progress being made by the new societies in Sanford, Me.; 
Dayton, Ohio; Eugene, Ore.; Vancouver and Victoria, 
B.C.; Calgary, Alberta; the new churches of the Ice- 
landic Conference in Manitoba, the important Norwegian 
enterprises under the wise guidance of Rev. Amandus 
Norman, and the exceedingly interesting movement 
among the Finns of Eastern Michigan under the super- 
vision of the Rev. Risto Lapala. New societies have 
been organized at San Antonio, Texas; Sacramento, 
Cal.; Puyallup, Ore., a promising revival of the former 
church in ‘Tacoma, while a considerable number of other 
places have received our attention with a view to new 
movements in the near future. 

In many respects the most commanding enterprise of 
the year is that of the proposed new church at Washing- 
ton, D.C. Arrangements have now been completed 
for the purchase of an eligible lot of land near the resi- 
dence and hotel districts and the erection of a building 
which will not only serve the Unitarian cause in our 
capital city, but which shall also be an object of denomina- 
tional interest and admiration. It has already received 
the necessary financial assurances of this Association, 
the generous pledges of the society in Washington, and 
the approval and support of many eminent Unitarians 
of the country, including the President of the United 
States. 

In addition to several extended missionary trips by the 
officers of the Association we have enlarged the work by 
means of the Billings Fund. Dr. C. F. Dole visited many 
college towns and other churches in the Middle West. 
Rev. Bradford Leavitt of San Francisco met over twenty 
appointments in the East; Rev. A. L. Hudson spent 
several months in the South and South-west; Rev. Minot 
Simons of Cleveland employed two strenuous weeks in 
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New England; Dr. J. Edward Wright of Montpelier 
made a journey to Winnipeg and the North-western 
Provinces; Rev. A. S. Garver visited the churches and 
circuits of the South; Dr. John W. Rowlett and Rev. 
George Gilmour did vigorous pioneer work in Texas; 
and Mrs. Clara B. Beatley visited over thirty churches, 
Sunday-schools, and Alliances in New England. 

In a general report it is impossible to give a multitude 
of details the attention they deserve. Just at present 
there is nothing more important and no enterprise 
which is more likely to issue in successful results than the 
planting of new churches. Public attention has been 
drawn to Unitarianism more directly than ever before 
in this country, and among the other denominations 
there is a restlessness in the pulpit which often expresses 
itself in the correspondence which arrives at headquarters. 

To this subject of church extension I shall refer again, 
briefly, in closing, after I have called your attention to 
a matter which apparently needs to be more clearly 
stated, since from inquiries and comments there would 
seem to be considerable misunderstanding concerning it. 

I refer to the Committee on Fellowship and the various 
changes that take place annually in the roll of ministers. 

‘The Committee on Fellowship is elected by the National 
Conference and has no organic connection with this 
Association. 

Once a year, in order to make the proper entries in the 
Year Book, the secretary of the American Unitarian As- 
sociation secures from the secretary of the Fellowship 
Committee the names of those who have been admitted 
to or dropped from the list during the year. 

A summary of such accession, removals, and with- 
drawals appears in the preface of the Year Book, and last 
year the following statement was made:— 

“The list of ministers contains 538 names. 21 new 
names have been added and 47 have been dropped, 
11 of these having died during the year and 36 having 
withdrawn from our ministry.” 

To many people 36 seemed to be a large number to have 
withdrawn from our limited fellowship in one year, and 
in some instances conclusions were drawn which were 
not warranted by the facts. 

The reason why so many names were dropped was not 
because any unusual conditions, denominational or other- 
wise, had arisen, but because at the last meeting of the 
National Conference a new set of rules was adopted which 
authorized the Fellowship Committee to eliminate the 
names of a considerable number of ministers who have 
not been in the active ministry for years and have not, 
so far as the committee could discover, shown any interest 
or desire to return to it from the other occupations in 
which they were engaged. 

There had been, up to that time, no rule under which 
the committee could act with reference to such cases, 
and, consequently, we have been obliged to carry, year 
after year, names on what was supposed to be our active 
lists which did not reasonably belong there. 

An examination of the records of the Fellowship Com- 
mittee shows that the names of two were dropped ‘‘for 
cause,” three because they had not been heard from for 
two or more years in response to the annual card of in- 
quiry concerning addresses, occupations, etc., that five 
names were removed at their own request, and each for a 
different reason, eight by vote of the committee because 
they had not been actively connected with our work for 
five or more years, and the remaining eighteen because 
they had been engaged in business for many years, or 
had entered some other religious body, showing tangible 
evidence that they had no vital interest in our fellowship. 

Thirty-seven applicants have been admitted to our 
fellowship during the year, and I can confidently say 
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that few days pass. that there does not arrive at my desk 
one or more letters from young men, or men in middle 
life, students in colleges, teachers, ministers in other 
churches, and not a few priests in the Catholic Church, 
who desire to enter. Many of these letters are pathetic, 
showing a conscientiousness of purpose mingled with 
domestic, social, and financial situations which are per- 
plexing in the extreme. 

It is sometimes our first impulse to say to these men: 
“Tf Unitarianism means so much to you, why do you 
hesitate? Or why do you come to us for financial as- 
sistance? A thing which has a real ethical value is 
worth paying for, not only in terms of cash, but in self- 
denial and patient industry.”’ 

But the fact is, probably 90 per cent. of these appli- 
cants are as well aware of these things as we are and 
are as eager as we could wish them to be to take all the 
chances and meet all their financial requirements. 

It is right here that a special and peculiar duty is pre- 
sented to the Unitarian body. ‘The greater number of 
those who desire to enter our fellowship are not the 
lads who are still the objects of parental pride and wonder 
and still under the patronage of those who are planning 
for the future in their behalf. On the contrary, they are 
young men or men in middle life who have come to their 
estate of self-reliance and intellectual independence, 
and for this very reason they cannot receive assistance 
from those who would otherwise naturally render it. 
By this time, too, many of them are married and are under 
financial obligations that cannot be ignored. ‘They are 
men of mature judgment, and this maturity of judgment 
has led them to seek a fellowship of intellectual release 
and ethical integrity. 

We would increase our clerical strength wonderfully 
if we could assist many of these applicants by. loaning 
them small sums. The great majority of them need 
from one to three years in our theological schools, they 
need to become familiar with the genius and purpose 
of Unitarianism. The very welfare of our churches is 
thus involved in a liberal and reasonable financial en- 
couragement of available men who desire to come into 
our pulpits. 

But some one may ask, Why encourage men to come 
to us from other denominations at all? Why invite 
students to adopt the ministerial profession when, as a 
matter of fact, we have more ministers now than we have 
churches to offer them? Surely we do not want to in- 
crease the number of those who are unable to find any 
settlement whatever! 

In answer to these questions I would say that it is 
just at this point that we may discover our greatest 
opportunity. One of the reasons why we cannot estab- 
lish a greater number of new churches is because of the 
difficulty of finding men who are available for such work. 
It is a well-known fact that the minister from another 
denomination, provided he has been properly informed 
before he takes a Unitarian charge, is best adapted to the 
development of new churches. The newly-fellowshipped 
minister harmonizes with the newly-fellowshipped congre- 
gation. I would have it understood that, so far as ex- 
pedient, the applicant to our pulpits should first be in- 
structed concerning our methods, our aims and purposes, 
and then that he should enter, if possible, the field of 
new endeavor. 

As I wrote these words, letters lay upon my desk, wholly 
unsolicited and unexpected, from one city in Florida, 
one in Pennsylvania, one in New Jersey, and two in 
California, earnestly appealing to us to start Unitarian 
churches in those cities, with assurances of strong local 
support. 

I could refer to scores of other letters which have come 
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to me during the year, urging us to take steps towards 
organizing societies in different parts of the United 
States and Canada, including a most touching appeal 
from the Japanese of Oakland, Cal., not to mention 
appeals from Southern Africa, Australia, ‘Tasmania, 
Berlin, and Paris. 

This is the very thing we have done at Dayton, Ohio. 
The minister came to us from another denomination, 
studied at Harvard two years, and then took the newly 
organized society at Dayton. He writes: “There is 
every reason for courage and hope for the future. We 
have had a gift of land for a church: we have almost 
finished paying for a similar plot, to double the size of 
the property. ‘The people are united, enthusiastic, and 
very busy.” 

Rev. Horace Westwood, who studied at Meadville 
and settled at Youngstown, Ohio, is another example. 
He writes: “We have at last gained a standing in the 
community. Prejudice against us, both socially and 
religiously, has disappeared almost entirely. In a few 
years I believe this church will be on a self-supporting 
basis.’’ 

Some of the most satisfactory pioneer work ever done 
by the Association has been accomplished by Rev. Thomas 
Clayton at Allegheny, Pa., and Fresno, Cal., and by 
Dr. John W. Rowlett in Atlanta and vicinity and at San 
Antonio, Texas, during the last winter,—both ministers 
who had served in other churches until well on in middle 
life. 

It is in this general connection that I wish to call your 
attention (1), to the desirability of increasing the Eliza- 
beth Lyman Bullard Fund which “‘is used to assist young 
men and women who seriously intend to enter the Uni- 
tarian ministry, and who need further education before 
entering a theological school’’; and (2) the desirability 
of a larger endowment to be used in loans for those who, 
coming to us from other denominations, would profit 
by a course of study intended to familiarize them with 
the nature of Unitarianism and the purpose of its or- 
ganized life. 

Your executive officers are men of prayer. ‘They are 
not praying, however, that the Unitarians of this country 
may organize themselves into a powerful and self-com- 
placent ecclesiastical body. They have never been 
known to covet statistics for their own sake nor to force 
an unwilling public to accord to Unitarianism a recogni- 
tion which it did not deserve. 

The prayer which is ever in the hearts, if not upon the 
lips, of your officers is a prayer for denominational har- 
mony. yy 

By testimonies which we have no time to enumerate 
we are convinced that the fields are white—and for a long 
time have been white—for the harvest. We claim the 
right for ourselves, and we honor the right in others of 
individual opinion and the privilege of a just and demo- 
cratic criticism of everything related to our work. But 
criticism for the sake of criticism and faction for the sake 
of faction is the violation of both right and _ privilege; 
for it only contributes to organic weakness and the ruin 
of efficiency. 

In a time like ours when, beyond all else, the world 
at large and this republic in particular, needs the counsels 
of sanity and the guidance of divine recognition,—the 
counsel and the guidance which must always be free from 
ecclesiastical dictation and political control,—we believe 
that a great duty is laid upon those who look to the 
spiritual life of the people for the wise treatment of their 
social ills. 

While, therefore, we contemplate the vision and try, 
through welcome drudgery and fascinating duty, to make 
it a reality in the interests of truth, righteousness, and 
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peace, we pray without ceasing that the spirit of sympa- 
thetic fellowship and generous co-operation may pre- 
vail. 


A Plea for Religion in the Home. 


BY REV. J. T. SUNDERLAND. 


Unitarian thought is to some extent a revolt,—a revolt 
against, among other things, old forms of dreary home 
worship that were carried on from a sense of duty long 
after the life had gone out of them, and against old 
methods of religious training of children that were out- 
grown and ought to have been changed for something 
better. It was proper that there should have been a 
revolt. But revolts always have an element of danger 
in them. ‘The danger is that the revolters may go too 
far and become extremists in the opposite direction. 

Have any of us, as Unitarians, erred here? In trying 
to get away from formalism, have we forgotten that forms 
have a real place and value? We have said, “It is the 
spirit of worship that we want, not the externalities.” 
Yes, but have we sufficiently borne in mind that internali- 
ties must have externalities to hold them? and that, if 
“the body without the spirit is dead,” the spirit is pretty 
likely to be absent where there is no body? 

I cannot but think that it is a very serious loss, a very 
real calamity, if any of us have dropped distinctly relig- 
ious training and culture out of the home; if any of us 
fail to set aside some part of the day, five minutes, if no 
more, regularly for family devotions,—I mean for father 
and mother and children to think quietly and reverently 
together of the deep things of life; together to feel, and in 
some simple*way express to’ the’ Giver of all good, grati- 
tude for life’s blessings, and together to look upward for 
the wisdom and strength and guidance which all need. 

I think it is a loss out of our children’s lives greater 
than’ we can tell if we allow them to pass through those 
tender years, back to which they will look all their lives 
through as charmed years, without having them associated 
with such sacred memories as those of bedtime prayers 
mingled with mother’s good-nights and kisses. 

I know of no argument that can be used in favor of 
worship in the church that does not apply with still 
greater force to worship in the home. Indeed, I think 
that the home altar is the most naturali n the world, and, 
rightly looked at, the most important in the world,—as it 
ought also to be the sweetest and the most prized in the 
world. I cannot believe that any religion has a right to 
expect much growth or permanence or moral power in so- 
ciety that does not lay its foundations deep in the homes. 

Perhaps I shall be pardoned by my readers if I add a 
few bedtime prayers designed for the little ones in our 
homes. Few of the old-time prayers can be used by us. 
Their thought of God, of our relations to God, and of the 
meaning of life are different from ours. Even that 
prayer so widely employed in the days of our fathers,— 


“Now I lay me down to sleep,’”’— 


most of us shrink from teaching to our boys and girls 
to-day: we do not think it spiritually wholesome for them 
to go to bed at night with such a thought in their sensitive 
young minds as that expressed in the lines,— 


** And, if I die before I wake, 
I pray the Lord my soul to take.” 


It is better for them to fall asleep thinking of life than of 
death, of that which gives them quiet and joy, rather than 
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of that which tends to give them fear. ‘There is no relig- 
ion in the world better adapted to the needs of the home 
and of children than our own beautiful and inspiring 
liberal faith. Let us put it to use. 
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A BED-TIME PRAYER FOR EACH NIGHT IN THE WEEK. 


Sunday. 
Thanks I give thee, Heavenly Father, 
For this day so glad and bright; 
Now that evening shadows gather, 
Guard me safely through the night; 
When the morning wakes in beauty, 
Waken me to love and duty. 


Monday. 
In my work and in my play, 
Kindly through another day 
God-has led me on my way. 
All the good the day has brought me, 
Every lesson it has taught me, 
I would for it thankful be: 
It is all God’s gift to me. 
All the night-time, while I sleep, 
God a kindly watch will keep. 


Tuesday. 
God gives the shining sun its light, 
And lights the stars in the sky at night; 
God covers the earth with grass and flowers, 
And waters the thirsty land with showers; 
God gives me home and friends and food, 
And fills my days and years with good. 
I thank you, God, for your loving care 
Above and around me everywhere. 


Wednesday. 
Safe in loving, unseen arms, 
“Now I lay me down to sleep,” 
Free from fear and all alarms: 
God a loving watch will keep. 


Grateful for the happy day, 
Thankful for the silent night, 

Guard me while I sleep, I pray, 
Wake me with the morning light. 


Thursday. 
God made the sky and the sea and the land 
And all things great and small; 
He holds the great round world in his hand, 
And never lets it fall. 
Each night, when I Jay me down to sleep. 
The world and me he will kindly keep. 


Friday. 
For each new morning with its light, 
For rest and shelter of each night, 
For food and health, for love and friends, 
For everything thy goodness sends, 
I thank thee, Heavenly Father. 


Saturday (Use the Lord’s Prayer). 
Our Father who art in Heaven, hallowed be thy name. 
Thy kingdom come; 
Thy will be done on earth, as it is in heaven. 
Give us each day our daily bread; 
And forgive us our trespasses as we forgive those who trespass 
against us. 
Lead us not in temptation, but deliver us from evil: 
mt For thine is the kingdom, the power, and the glory, forever. 
men. 


I add two or three brief prayers, not in practical form, 
to be used by mother (or father) and child (or children) 
together, just before the good-night word and the good- 
night kiss. 

I. May the Lord bless us, as we lie down to sleep in 
his arms. 

II. O God, who gave us the day for play and for work, 
we thank thee for giving us the quiet night for rest. Lov- 
ingly watch over us and all our dear ones while we sleep. 

III. Our heavenly Father, if we have done any good 
act to-day or spoken any kind word, we thank thee. If 
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we have done any wrong or spoken any unkind word, 
we are sorry. Forgive us, and help us to do better to- 
morrow. As we sleep to-night may we know that thy 
loving care is over us. 

Children may well be encouraged to add, at the end of 
each prayer as given above, a further brief prayer for the 
dear ones of the home (and sometimes others) each by name, 
using such words as, ‘‘God bless father and mother 
and Edward and Mary” (brothers and sisters), and so on. 
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A BREAKFAST TABLE PRAYER FOR EACH Day OF THE 
WEEK. 

Why should not every family that cares at all for relig- 
ion and the more serious things of life begin each day by 
each member reverently bowing the head, while the father 
or mother (better the father) repeats or reads with earnest 
spirit some such simple prayer as one of the following? 


Monday. 

O God, our Father, we are glad and grateful that thine 
arms of protecting care have been about us through an- 
other night. We thank thee for wakening us by thy 
touch this morning. With the new day give to us all, 
we pray thee, new hope and courage and strength, so that 
we may do the work of the day well, and faithfully dis- 
charge all its duties. Amen. 


Tuesday. 

Thou bountiful Giver of all blessings, we thank thee for 
life and all that makes life good. We thank thee for our 
home and all our loved ones. May our thoughts be pure, 
our desires worthy, and our actions right this day and 
always. Amen. 


Wednesday. 

O Thou who art over us for good by day and by night 
and throughout all our years, may we put our trust in thee, 
and be afraid of nothing but of doing wrong. By thy 
Holy Spirit in our hearts wilt thou keep us from evil, and 
guide our feet in the path of duty, of kindness, and of help- 
fulness to others, to-day and as long as we live. Amen. 


Thursday. 

Our Father, thou hast given us another new day, fresh- 
created from thy hand. Give us grateful hearts to re- 
ceive it as thy precious gift, and may we spend all its 
hours aright. As all go forth to meet our fellows, may we 
not forget the teaching of Jesus, that all things whatso- 
ever we would that others should do to us, even so must 
we do to them. Amen. 


Friday. 

For life and health, for shelter and food and clothing, 
and for the supply of all our wants, we would be grateful 
to thee this morning. O God, our Father, may our 
minds be open to truth, our hearts to love and sympathy, 
and our hands to the doing of good deeds all this day. 
Strengthen us against temptation, and deliver us from 
evil. We ask as thy children. Amen. 


Saturday. 

Thou Divine Friend, we look to thee for help in our 
need. Search us, O God, and know our hearts; try us, 
and know our thoughts; and see if there be any evil in 
us; and lead us in the way everlasting. May the spirit 
that was in Jesus Christ, the spirit of reverence toward 
God and of good will toward all our fellows, be in us this 
day and evermore. Amen. 


Sunday. 

O God, we thank thee for this day of rest,—the week's 
golden day amidst its days of iron. May none of its 
precious hours be squandered or lost. May we care to- 
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day for the highest and best things, for home and love 
and dear ones; for the sick and the sorrowing whom we 
may be able to comfort and bless; for truth and right and 
duty; for hope and faith and worship; for religion and for 
God. From the quiet of this day and its uplifting in- 
fluences may we gain courage and joy and strength for all 
the week. Let thy light shine on our paths, and !thy 
peace abide ever in our hearts. Amen. 


Where is there a man who will not be a better father and 
a better member of the community for beginning every 
day with such an upward look and such a reinforcement 
of his higher self as a simple and sincere prayer like one of 
these affords? Where is there a mother who will not dis- 
charge her duties in her home with a lighter heart, and 
mould her children’s lives a little more wisely and earn- 
estly and to higher ends, if every morning, before the 
family separate for the day, she and they can have the 
moral help which always comes to old and young from 
the thought of their relation to God and the things that 
are eternal? Where are the children whose characters 
will not be strengthened by growing up under the in- 
fluence of religion in the home? Have prayerless homes 
ever proved themselves the best nurseries of conscien- 
tious, useful, and morally strong men and women? 

No! The profound word of Rev. O. B. Frothingham 
is forever true! “ Whatever else we may outgrow, we can 
never outgrow the world-old need of holding to the In- 
visible Hand as we go on our way.”’ And nowhere is the 
need more vital than in the home. 

HARTFORD, CONN, 


In Aff Worlds. 


God’s laws to us must be like to his demands upon 
them. And for all of us, for Martians and Arcturians 
and Antarens and terrestrials, what more probable rule 
of ambition and conduct can there be, what more suited 
to all spheres and climates, than is obtained in an old 
utterance of a Jewish sage: ‘““He hath showed thee, O 
man, what is good; and what doth he require of thee 
but to do justly and to love mercy and to walk humbly 
before thy God!’ Before thy God! Whatsoever thou 
dost worship in thy heart of hearts that seems most 
rational, most august, most worthy of thy supreme 
desires, that is thy God, though thou callest it Brahm 
or Jove or Buddha or Christ. Men have found many 
names, but the heart’s love when the soul aspires to be 
its best and do its best is one and the same spirit through 
all space and in every age. Walk humbly with that ideal 
and strive to reach it. 

The All Power! how wide his rule, his creation! This 
earth but a speck, we humans but a handful; and the 
divine love goes out to myriads of other worlds to cherish 
and educate them as truly as he educates us. 

Religion, then, is doing duty; it is helpfulness to fellow- 
souls; it is the peace of well seeking and achieving the 
best we could. That is a universal law. Therein upon 
our earth all shades of doctrine may agree, or some time 
must agree. [hough I know all mysteries about redemp- 
tion and the felicity of heaven and the pangs of hell, and 
if I have all faith so as to remove mountains and have not 
love, I am nothing. 

Whether there be prophecies, they shall be done away: 
whether there be tongues, they shall cease. That apos- 
tolic strain has been often verified; as has been verified 
the conclusion of the whole matter; ‘‘ Love never faileth’’; 
mutual trust and good will lending a hand to one another,— 
these are true and good for all systems of worlds as well 
as for Europe, Asia, and America.—Rev. George A. Thayer. 
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Literature. 


LATER Prat? Portraits. By Anna Fuller. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50 
net. Illustrated by Maud Tousey Fangel.— 
These eleven stories really possess much more 
than what might be called their “‘surface 
value.” For, though they are good stories, 
they are also excellent studies in heredity, in 
family, in character; for all the Pratts have 
“character.” Sometimes, too, they are, in 
the modern sense, ‘‘characters’”—like Old 
Lady Pratt herself, like Jane. But, for the 
most part, they are just good, sensible, clear- 
headed men and women, honorable in their 
vocations, very much respected, because they 
are truly respectable, with that keen Yankee 
shrewdness that evokes so many delicious 
speeches, which Miss Fuller, as it were, sim- 
ply records as if she herself had heard them 
say these things. 

Besides, it is of great importance that just 
such work as this should be done; for it is 
really to keep alive old traditions, old ways of 
living, old manners of speech. Nowadays 
we are too often all cut in the same pattern, 
we all talk alike. In the Pratt family it was 
not so. ‘Their speech kept something of the 
Attic salt, the tang of old New England was 
in their blood. As Susan, whose ‘‘dander”’ 
is so capitally described, says in a sudden and 
quite unexpected defence of the girl at the 
ice-cream saloon, with whom her darling son 
has fallen in love: ‘‘Speak grammatically! 
Neither did my Grandmother Pratt speak 
grammatically, and that’s why we remember 
what she said! ‘There was some flavor to her 
sayings! What’s the good of everybody talk- 
ing just alike, as if we were a lot of poll-par- 
rots, huddled together in one cage?’’? We rec- 
ollect that Rev. J. B. Harrison, that acute 
observer of conditions in factory towns, of 
life in the South and in New England, was 
always urging persons who had any powers 
of observation to note down what they saw 
and heard,—the universal speech of people, 
the way in which things were done,—in short, 
the life of the town or village in which they 
lived; for, he said, this is all rapidly pass- 
ing away. The stage is being set with new 
scenery. In twenty years all these customs 
will have died out. In half a century people 
will be asking about them. Your notes may 
serve for history. In this way that delight- 
ful and very valuable book, Mrs. Leslie’s Rec- 
ollections of her Mother, Mrs. Lyman, is a most 
important human document. In this way, 
too, the stories of Miss Jewett, Miss Mary 
Wilkins, Miss Eliza Orne White, and Miss 
Alice Brown may give, fifty years later, some 
of the truest ideas of our New England life. 
And so, we think, these Pratt Portraits will 
offer to future readers a vivid picture of a 
type of New England family and character 
that is too rapidly passing away. Surely it 
is a different type from that offered in Mrs. 
Deland’s delightful Old Chester Tales. It is 
essentially of the New England pattern,—a 
trifle hard, a little grim, eminently sensible, 
scrupulously honest, but fortunately blessed 
with that grace which saves even the New 
Englander from taking himself too seriously, 
—a keen sense of humor. Yes, they are 
hard; but underneath that chilly exterior 
often dwells a possibility for emotion that is 
like a seething volcano. So there is Miss 
Fuller’s Jane, perhaps the finest of these 
later Portraits. She is a Pratt to the back- 
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bone. She can starve, as she probably 
does, but with a kind of savage joy in not 
taking favors from anybody. (The Pratts 
are slow to learn humility, and have not 
quite discovered the blessedness of re- 
ceiving.) Yet Jane sees the humor of her 
own actions; and she has, though she scorns 
to show it, a great tenderness, a world of 
repressed love. She has been “narrered 
down” a good deal by the very hardest 
kind of circumstances,—poverty and a trouble 
that has well-nigh broken her to pieces. 
But the old Roman—no, the old New Eng- 
land—is in her till death, and she will not 
complain of missing her son, will not show 
how much she loved him. She will die 
smiling, with that brave, half-ironical smile 
that may well go with a breaking heart: 
And—this is certainly a profound touch— 
in her own way Jane is really an idealist. 
For Miss Fuller says acutely: ‘“‘Jane’s 
crabbed nature, within its own hard and 
fast limitations, was not devoid of a curious, 
twisted streak of ideality. It was really a 
fact that she cared not at all for things, 
for possessions, as compared with what 
they stood for.’’ Here, surely, are ‘“‘the 
tears of things.” Jane’s son has died, giv- 
ing his life to those whom he felt he had 
ignorantly wronged. So far as she had 
known, he made no sign to show his love for 
his mother; and she has gone starved and 
hungry all her days, with the passion at 
her heart, which only at the end leaps out 
as she reads, at the close of the insurance 
policy, what “‘ain’t exactly business,” “For 
mother, with love and good-bye, from 
Anson.” ‘The spirit of old Lady Pratt 
flames through the whole volume. They 
are all—Jane, Aleck, Georgiana, Ben—in 
the direct line of descent from that wonder- 
ful old lady. She reminds us of a certain 
New Hampshire gentlewoman, sitting up 
alert, erect, with her keen black eyes that 
took in you and everything else. “Is not 
my husband like his mother?’’ asked one, 
anxious to receive some pleasant informa- 
tion from perhaps the only one who could 
then give it. One quick, bird-like glance 
at the mild-mannered man, and then the 
answer came with its quite uncompromising, 
bullet-like directness: ‘‘No, I don’t see any 
resemblance. His mother was a very bright- 
looking woman!” Behold Old Lady Pratt 
sitting there in the flesh. These pages are 
full of kindred flashes: ‘‘Queer, ain’t it? 
the satisfaction some folks appear to git 
out of a family pride they can’t p’int to any 
particular reason for? Now the Hazel- 
deans come of good stock enough, like the 
rest of us, but I ain’t never hearn tell of any 
on ’em settin’ the river afire: hev you?” 
The old lady’s diagnosis of her grandson 
Aleck is admirable, and justified by the cap- 
ital story, ‘“Old Lady Pratt’s Spectacles,” 
in which the correctly moral, but rather 
self-righteous, man is forced to see—what 
he had never guessed before—that truly 
there may be more joy over one sinner 
when he repents, and for the first time 
recognizes that he is a sinner, than while 
he feels that he never has done, and never 
could do, any wrong. For, even when 
Aleck was a little boy, Old Lady Pratt said 
of him: “TI can’t think of anything that 
would do Aleck more good than to come 
to grief in jest that way. Mind you, I’m 
not sayin’ that the child deserves a spankin’. 
... But, if he could deserve one, jest once, 
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I do believe it would be his salvation.’ So, 
at last, when Aleck acknowledges that only 
he is at fault for the mislaying of the bond, 
which he had so debonairly ‘“‘blamed off” 
upon his careless brother, Miss Fuller touches 
one of those deeper elements of the New 
England character which are not always so 
apparent; and we all understand when 
Aleck’s wife declares that she was never so 
happy as when she discovers that her seem- 
ingly impeccable husband is not absolutely 
infallible. For often we learn more through 
our failures than our successes; as the 
great priest, Lacordaire, said, “Everything 
has succeeded with me, even my sins.” 
But at heart all the Pratts are of the right 
sort: Georgiatia, who makes ber husband 
comfortable, but in her own way, like Mrs. 
Oliphant’s delightful Miss Marjoribanks, 
“for dear papa,’ who, sobbing at her hus- 
band’s feet,—we, too, feel the clutch at our 
throats,—learns a true humility she had 
never known before; Peggy, so like her 
father, to bring whom round nothing but 
intellectual force will serve; Arabella Spen- 
cer,—‘‘she who was a Pratt,’”—who defies 
all the Pratt conventions by going to live in 
a boarding-house, because, as she declares, 
‘there was no one in the family of whose 
judgment I had any opinion’”’; Sophie, the 
“Tomboy,” who, when her mind and heart 
are convinced,—because courage and brains 
tell,—can strike her colors, and become an 
excellent wife and, incidentally, a good 
step-mother; even “William’s Willie,” of 
rather unpromising material, suddenly in 
a crisis rises, as much of a hero as his sol- 
dier-father, whose brief story in Miss Fuller’s 
hands gives us a genuine thrill; down to 
old Ben, who, if he has been a little under 
petticoat government, can on occasion be 
masterly, too,—as the children of light are 
sometimes wiser than the children ofthis 
world. And so the book ends with the bene- 
diction of his passing to join Martha in that 
pleasant land, where the flowers smell 
sweet, and they can walk on spryly, with- 
out getting tired any more. From what 
we have said, it will be seen that Miss Fuller 
has created—or possibly has half-remem- 
bered—the traits, the speech, and the man- 
ners of a whole family. They live before 
us by the right of what makes us all exist 
on the earth,—the breath of life. We know 
the Pratts just as we know the Smiths, the 
Robinsons, and the Browns across the 
way and over the river and in the next 
village. Indeed, we know them rather bet- 
ter than these semi-mythical and legendary 
persons. To have created them and have 
set their little tragedies and comedies be- 
fore us as vividly as Miss Fuller has done 
is certainly no small triumph. 


More THAN Kin. By Patricia Went- 
worth. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. 
$1.35 net.—Whether the pictures in this 
historical romance are true to life and rep- 
resent correctly the days of the Terror in 
Paris with anything like accuracy or not, it 
is impossible for any reader in our time to 
decide. All that the critic can say is that 
they seem to do so, and make very real and 
lifelike the adventures of the English hero 
and the half English heroine and _ their 
respective families and adherents. They 
seem as natural as they are romantic and 
exciting. An Englishman of the sternest 
type and a mercurial French ‘woman with 
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English blood in her veins, both of whom 
love adventure, seek it together. The 
man is ignorant of the woman’s identity, 
and would have treated with scorn any one 
who should depart from the modest routine 
of the domestic life. How, as husband and 
wife, they fight it out together, survive 
many perils, and finally conquer each the 
love of the other, after a hasty marriage 
of convenience, is revealed to the reader in 
sundry hints before the truth bursts upon 
the astonished man and woman who love 
each other in spite of their prejudices. 


THE PASSING OF THE AMERICAN. By 
Monroe Royce. New York: Thomas Whit- 
taker. $1.20 net.—It is a sad picture that 
Mr. Royce draws of the native Americans 
and their prospects. He has lived twelve 
years in Europe and returns to find the 
German, the Italian, the Jew, the foreigner 
from any nation under heaven, our manifest 
superiors in all that constitutes manhood, 
thrift, common sense, while at the same 
time he finds ignorant hordes pouring in 
disastrously upon us. It is long since we 
have had such a thorough-going scolding 
and such bitter predictions of the ruin that 
awaits us. When Mr. Royce finds fault, he 
does it thotoughly, with no extenuations. 
It is trivial to say that we know a great 
many hard-working American families to 
whom his strictures do not apply, for there 
is enough truth here to compel his readers to 
acknowledge their shortcomings and not 
complain when he takes extraordinarily 
exceptional cases as if they were fairly 
typical. Extravagance, shortsightedness, in- 
difference, laziness,—yes, there is too much 
of all this, and, if Mr. Royce’s plain speaking 
will help matters, he has spoken not too 
strongly. 


THe Movine Fincer. By E. Phillips 
Oppenheim. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.25 net.—A few hundred years hence the 
higher critic of the time will be able to mark 
off certain epochs in the literature of the 
world by noting the time when new things 
appear in works of various kinds. The 
automobile will not be mentioned before a 
certain year. Aviation will unmistakably 
mark the beginning of an epoch. So also 
occultism, which appears in this novel, 
will serve to identify a period in the history 
of literature before which works treating of 
it did not appear and after which they 
abounded. Although this stirring romance 
leads up to a rather lame and impotent 
conclusion, it is, nevertheless, full of the 
power to thrill and enchain the attention of 
the reader. Occult science is treated as if 
it were a reality, represented in the story, 
however, by only one man, while all the in- 
numerable exhibitions and expositions of 
it by fortune-tellers and others are treated 
as they ought to be, as villanous devices 
to ensnare and cheat unwary men and 
women. ‘The subject has not been handled 
in fiction by any one with such skill and 
power. 


REMINISCENCES OF AN ATHLETE. By 
Ellery H. Clark. Boston: Houghton Mif- 
flim Company. $1.25 net.—No one is better 
fitted to write of the athletics of the last 
twenty years than Mr. Clark who has been 
twice the all-round athletic champion of 
America and three times the champion of 
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New England. He was one of the American 
team at the Olympic games of 1896, and his 
description of the events, with their ‘‘in- 
definable charm of knowing one’s self thus 
linked with the past, a successor to the great 
heroic figures of olden times,’’ is full of life 
and interest. Mr. Clark writes with humor, 
apparently enjoying, in reminiscence, his 
defeats as much as his many victories, and 
giving free praise to other athletes in their 
various lines of accomplishment. 


THe LAND CLAIMERS. ._By John Fleming 
Wilson. Boston: Little, Brown & Co. 
$1.50.—This is another of the successful 
stories brought out by these publishers this 
season. Set in the lonely North-west, in 
the days of pack trains and the settler’s axe, 
it introduces characters tempered to meet 
strange conditions. The discipline of a 
pioneer life is here, and there are rough 
men to do the rough work; but love and 
goodness and_ self-sacrifice are here, too, 
though nobody sentimentalizes over them. 
The book is illustrated by Arthur D. Becher. 


Matsi6’s Merry Curistmas. By Nina 
Rhoades. Boston: Lothrop, Lee & Shepard 
Company. $1.—Miss Rhoades is a very ac- 
ceptable writer for young girls, and the new 
volume is no exception to the rule she has es- 
tablished for her books. The Christmas title 
does not limit its interest, and the stories 
include exciting incidents, interesting char- 
acters, and unusual settings. A dramatic 
episode of travel in France, a story in which 
the Sicilian earthquake is an important 
feature, and an exciting visit to the Sphinx 
in Egypt make up the book. 


THe RETURN OF CaroLINE. By. Flor- 
ence M. Kingsley. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls. 45 cents net—Although this 
story is by no means as original and bright 
as its companion volume, The Transfigura- 
tion of Miss Philura, it has a picture of the 
sweet girl graduate that may prove sug- 
gestive to others of her class. The romance 
and the girlishness of the tale adapt it to 
youthful readers. 


Miscellaneous. 


Harvard University announces the pub- 
lication, on May 17, of a new book by Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, entitled Applied Ethics, 
being one of the William Belden Noble 
lectures delivered in December, rg1o. 


An especially clever number of the Harvard 
Lampoon is that made up in imitation of the 
Boston American somewhat after the fashion 
of a similar number caricaturing Life. It 
is truly to laugh, from the first page to the 
last. 


From the Nunc Licet Press of Minneapolis 
comes a little volume, bound in white and 
gold and boxed, entitled The Great Morning. 
Clarence Lathbury, the author, has written 
several books that emphasize the naturalness 
of the life spiritual and the reasonableness 
of faith in the unseen. These chapters 
present death as an awakening, another step 
in the never-ceasing ascent, and they look 
forward to surprises in a land of undreamed 
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Dr. George A. Gordon, in his study en- 
titled Beatrice, recently published by the 
Pilgrim Press, says good, true words about 
love, its power and its influence. Dante’s 
Beatrice represents to him the sovereign in- 
sight of love, by which man mounts ever 
upward. The soul must pursue its vision 
until it rests in God, and love is all-trium- 
phant when its natural course towards the 
eternal is unchecked. This was doubtless 
one in the course of talks about Dante which 
awakened so much interest some months 
ago as they were delivered in the church 
which is fortunate enough to have Dr. 
Gordon as its preacher and minister (50 
cents). 


Books Received. 


ee From B. W. Huebsch, New York. 
oer on Contemporary Socialism. By John Spargo. 
I net, 
Legal Doctrine and Social Progress. 
Ph.D. $1.50 net. 
Pay Envelopes. By JamesOppenheim. $1.25 net. 


“SOCIAL SERVICE BULLETIN 


"THE Department of Social Service 

of the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation issues regularly each month a pub- 
lication bearing this title. Its purpose 
is to offer suggestions for the conduct 
of work for the common good in our 
churches, and also to give circulation to 
articles of value on different phases of 
the social question, some original con- 
tributions, and others reprints from the 
magazines and the reports of various 
societies. 


By Frank Parsons, 


No. 18. 
(Ready May tr.) 


VOCATIONAL GUIDANCE 
By MEYER BLOOMFIELD, 


In thousands of families, as the children ap- 
proach their fourteenth birthday, the all import- 
ant question arises, What shall they do, where 
shall they go to work? Never before have the 
sons and daughters of the people been turned 
out in such large numbers to earn their own 
living, and never have they had to find places 
for themselves in so complex a social order, In- 
dustry has become specialized, the employee is 
no longer master of a trade, but only of a proc- 
ess, and is ignorant of the steps which precede 
and follow the operation in which he is engaged. 
Our boys and girls waste their youth in these 
blind alley occupations and early become un- 
happy and discouraged. Society should help 
them wisely to choose a career; but intelligent 
selection. of a life work depends upon intelligent 
preparation, therefore teachers and counsellors 
should bring careful training and accurate in- 
formation to those who have such imperative 
need of them. In this Bulletin Mr. Bloomfield, 
director of the Boston Vocation Bureau, explains 
how vocational guidance is employed to make 
the most of youth’s possibilities. 
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Che Home. 
Child’s Hymn. 


“Little shepherd on the mountain, 
What’s the word of power and might?” 
“All the founts of love are flowing, 
All the uplands are alight.” 


“Little toiler in the valley, 
What’s the word of hope and cheer?” 
“Go ye forth and serve the Master; 
Work and trust and never fear.” 


“Tittle scholar out in nature, 
Hear ye not some wondrous voice?” 
“Yes, I hear the sound of singing,— 
Love and learn and e’er rejoice.” 


Children of the town and hamlet, 
Children of the mount and sea, 
Ye are children of one Father, 
Members of God’s family. 
- —Augusta Larned. 


The May Basket that Came Alive. 


Miss Pansy Pinkham, substitute teacher 
for Room 5, Pentown Grammar School, 
was very popular with her pupils. She 
began to substitute February 1 (when Miss 
Daisy Dyer, the regular teacher, went out 
on three months’ leave of absence), and by 
the 14th she had so won the affection of her 
class that she received a valentine from 
every member of it,—that is, every one 
excepting Velma, and that was not because 
Velma didn’t want to send her a valentine: 
Velma just about cried her eyes out, but 
Velma had no money. 

Velma was a little Swede, who had come 
to Pentown with her brother Olaf the pre- 
vious spring, when he obtained work in the 
mill there. Olaf was sixteen and Velma was 
nine years old. Their parents were dead, 
but Olaf was a good brother to little Velma. 
Although he could not give her money to 
spend, since he could earn only enough 
for rent, fuel, and very poor food and cloth- 
ing, he tried in every way he could to make 
her happy. When he found that the school 
children would not have anything to do 
with Velma, on account of her shabby 
clothes and queer foreign accent, he said 
comfortingly, ‘‘Never mind, little one, thy 
brother will be thy playmate’’; and every 
chance he could get—and always on pleas- 
ant Sunday afternoons—he took her to the 
woods and fields and showed her all manner 
of interesting things,—birds, squirrels, chip- 
munks, frogs and insects, flowers and trees, 
—oh, altogether too many things to men- 
tion. She learned how the different birds 
built their nests and watched the nestlings 
begin to fly; she knew where lady’s-slipper 
grew; and once she and Olaf tracked a wild 
bee to his hollow tree and found a store of 
golden honey. 

In spite of all this pleasure, Velma was 
not quite happy. She wanted the other 
children to like her and play with her, and it 
hurt her feelings to have them laugh at her 
when she said dat for that, or call her ‘‘Patchy” 
and ‘‘Swedey.”’ She did not tell Olaf, 
because she knew it would trouble him; 
and for the same reason she did not let him 
know how sad she felt at not being able to 
buy the teacher a valentine. 

When May-day drew near, her school- 
mates began to talk of sending may-baskets 
to Miss Pinkham. ‘We'll put them on her 
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desk the last day of school, because it’s the 
last time we shall see her: Miss Dyer is com- 
ing back after vacation,” said Ivy Hart. 

“We can’t get any mayflowers,” Rosie 
Gray objected. ‘‘My father says it’s the 
latest spring he ever knew: he says may- 
flowers won’t be out for two weeks.” 

“Then we must get other flowers. My 
auntie will give me some red geraniums.” 

“T will get pinks at the greenhouse,” said 
Cherry Lee. 

“JT will fill my basket with candy,” said 
Lily Hall. 

Velma heard it all, with a longing heart. 
They spoke of gold paper and silver, of tis- 
sue and crape; of blue, pink, yellow, green, 
and lavender; of satin ribbon and silk 
tissue ribbon; of roses, hyacinths, and 
carnations; of chocolates and sugared 
almonds. Some of the boys were going to 
search for mayflowers. Velma knew that 
they would not find any in blossom, for she 
and Olaf had already hunted, and there 
were only little weeny buds. ‘If there 
were any, I would get them myself,” she 
thought; ‘‘but what should I do for a bas- 
ket?” 

“What ails thee, little one?’’ asked Olaf 
that evening, when he and Velma were wash- 
ing the dishes; and Velma’s full heart could 
not help pouring itself out. 

“Cheer up!’’ he said. ‘‘ You shall have a 
may-basket. To-morrow after school come 
to the mill gate: we'll take our luncheon 
to the woods, and get some pretty things to 
give the teacher.” 

The next noon they went to the woods. 
It was a cold, raw day; but in among the 
trees the wind did not trouble them, and they 
ate as they walked, for in less than an hour 
Olaf must be back at work. “I haven’t 
time to answer questions now,’ he said: 
so Velma watched silently and held up the 
basket that Olaf had brought. He put 
into it pieces of silvery bark from the trunk 
of a birch-tree, and from an old log bits 
of lichen with red-rimmed cups. He dug 
some sods covered with pine needles and 
some cushions of velvet moss: he cut a sheet 
of feathery moss from a big rock, and picked 
up several tiny acorn cups. From under 
its blanket of leaves he carefully lifted a 
root of mayflower. Finally, he found a 
number of wintergreen plants bearing plumb 
scarlet berries. ‘‘Now run home and put 
it in the shed,” he said. ‘‘To-night we'll 
make our may-basket.” 

That night Olaf made a dish of the birch 
bark, to fit outside a shallow crockery one. 
In this crockery dish he put a layer of feath- 
ery moss, to come up over the edge. Then 
he put in bits of sod, apparently choosing 
with care, although to Velma they all looked 
alike,—mere lumps of earth and pine spills. 
He planted the mayflower and _ winter- 
green, tucked in, here and there, bright 
lichen and cushions of velvet moss, and, 
last of all, scattered the acorn cups on top. 
“There!’”? he exclaimed when it was done, 
“that’s something that nobody else will 
have. Why, little one, what’s the matter?” 
for, although Velma tried to smile, as if 
she admired this queer ‘‘may-basket,” she 
could not help showing her disappointment. 

“Wait and watch,” said Olaf, reassur- 
ingly. “By your ‘last day’ it will be pret- 
tier. We must keep it on this table, where 
it will get the light, but no sunshine, and we 
must cover it with the big glass dish, so that 
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it will be moist and warm, for that will 
make it grow.” 

Velma ‘‘waited and. watched,’’—at first 
doubtfully, but at length with enthusiasm. 
Out of the pine-littered sod shot up delicate 
green things; the red berries grew fatter and 
brighter, the mayflower buds swelled and 
looked pinkish,—in short, the little dish 
became beautiful. The teacher could not 
help being pleased with it, and, as Olaf 
said, nobody else would have one like it. 

Alas! when Velma reached the school- 
room and saw the array on Miss Pinkham’s 
desk, she wished with all her heart that she 
had never put it into Olaf’s head to make 
her a may-basket—like nobody else’s. ‘There 
were baskets of—every gay color, scarlet, 
delicate pink and gréen, azure blue, lavender, 
and primrose yellow, trimmed and tied 
with ribbon to match, some filled with con- 
fectionery, but most of them brimming 
with flowers,—purple and white hyacinths, 
sweet English violets, glowing geraniums, 
and fragrant pinks and roses. As Velma 
placed her modest little dish of woodland 
greenery among those gorgeous offerings, 
everybody tittered or laughed outright, and 
one boy asked mockingly, ‘‘Say, Swedey, 
is dat a dish of greens, or a bunch of kind- 
ling wood?’ At that very moment Miss 
Pansy Pinkham came into the room. 

“Why!” she exclaimed, and stopped 
short. ‘‘Oh!”’ she cried, and stepped quickly 
to the desk. ‘‘How lovely!” she said, 
flushing with pleasure and clapping her 
hands together: then she looked with happy 
eyes at the happy faces before her, with 
just a glance at the one unhappy face, the 
mortified, distressed face of little Swedish 
Velma. 

She reached right over the bright-hued 
baskets and took up the ‘‘dish of greens.’’ 
““May-flowers!”’ she said. ‘‘How perfectly 
delicious! And checkerberries! Why, it’s 
a little bit of the woods, isn’t it? How 
many different kinds of dear little plants— 
only I don’t know what they are: I don’t 
know as much as I should like to about the 
woods. Who gave me this beautiful may- 
basket?”’ 

Velma stood up, trembling with her 
change from grief to joy. “Come here, 
dear,’ said Miss Pinkham, and put her 
arm around the little girl. ‘Did you 
pick these and arrange them yourself, and 
do you know the names of them?” 

“No, ma’am; my Olaf did; and I only 
know de names of some of dem, not all.’ 

“Then after I look at these other lovely 
baskets I want you to tell me the names of 
those you do know.” She kept Velma 
beside her while she examined the rest of 
her offerings. ‘‘Oh, what exquisite violets!” 
she cried, giving Velma a smell, after she 
delightedly sniffed the great purple bunch. 
“Hyacinths! And what a dainty ‘silver 
cornucopia! ..* I’d like to know how some- 
body knew that I’m very fond of carnations! 
... And how did somebody else guess that 
I especially like geraniums!... Oh, my 
favorite candies! Velma, you and I must 
sample these bonbons.’’ And she tucked a 
pink bonbon into Velma’s mouth. 

When all had been admired, she turned 
to Velma’s once more. Velma told her 
that this little coiled-up thing was a ‘“‘fiddle- 
head,”’ or baby fern frond, this pinkish 
shoot was a new wintergreen plant, these 
glossy leaves were gold-thread, here was a 
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white violet with a bud, and so on. Then 
Miss Pinkham noticed the cunning acorn 
cups, and lifted one on her finger. ‘‘ What 
is that little thing in this one?’’ she asked, 
and then exclaimed and dropped it. ‘‘It’s 
alive!”’ she cried. 

Velma picked it up and looked. “It’s 
a cocoon,’ she answered. ‘Once Olaf 
brought home a big one and a splendid 
moth came out of it, and once he showed 
me another kind of cocoon, with a hole 
where a butterfly had come out; but I 
never saw such a teeny-weeny one as this.” 
She was so excited that she forgot how un- 
friendly the children had been, and, when 
they, too, got excited, standing up and 
craning their necks, she held the acorn cup 
where they could see. 

“Come quietly, children, and stand around 
the desk,’ said Miss Pinkham. So they 
crowded round and watched, those behind 
on tiptoe, and all breathing softly in their 
interest. The tiny creature that crept from 
the chrysalis was very limp and draggled. 
It crawled upon a mayflower stem, and 
sat there a long time, drying and expanding 
its wings. “How can you tell whether it is 
a moth or a butterfly?” asked Lily. 

“Tf it is a butterfly, it will put its wings 
up; and, if it is a moth, it will hold them 
down,” said Velma. 

And then they began to exclaim: ‘It 
is holding them up!” ‘Oh, how fine they 
are!’”’ “‘See, they are blue on top and gray 
underneath!”’ ‘Look at the spots on the 
under sides!”’ 

By and by, when the butterfly was ready 
for flight, it rose gently and waveringly, 
hovered a moment, and settled again among 
the greenery, like a living violet. And 
there it stayed. 

“Now, children, take your seats,” said 
Miss Pinkham; but she kept Velma with 
her. “I thank you all for the lovely May- 
day surprise you have given me, and I am 
sure we all thank Velma for the wonderful 
surprise she has given us, don’t we?” 

“Yes’m!”” cried the whole school with 
one voice. 

“Now I have something to tell you. I 
am not going to leave you yet, because 
Miss Dyer is not coming back this term. 
Velma, should you be willing to take us— 
those of us who would like to go—into the 
woods with you on Saturday afternoons— 
when it is pleasant—and show us some of 
the beautiful things you know about?”’ 

“T should love dat!’? answered Velma, 
with shining face. 

“Who wants to go to the woods with 
Velma and me?” asked Miss Pinkham. 

“T do!” cried the whole school.—Elizabeth 
Hill, in the Churchman. 


The Frog’s Cousin. 


If the doctor’s boys had not been mowing 
the grass, they might never have noticed 
him; for he was a little fellow, and he had 
been trying hard to escape their notice when 
the lawn mower ran him down. 

Now he lay quite still, and Harry and Ralph 
looked down at him sorrowfully. He was 
only a toad; but, as Ralph said, he might have 
a wife and family waiting for him at home, 
and, anyway, maybe even toads were some 
good in the world. 

The doctor was looking out of his study 
window, and he overheard them. 
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“Bring him in, boys,” he called to them.]|a tiny red cart and let them take it out to 


“Maybe we shall be able to restore Mr. Toad 
to his family. 

“Now while I am trying to bring him back 
to life,’ he said, ‘‘I would like you to tell 
me what you know about a toad.” 

“He’s—he’s a kind of first cousin to the 
frog, isn’t he?’’ Harry asked, doubtfully. 

“But a frog has smooth skin and his is 
rough,” Ralph put in. 

“And he gives people warts when they 
touch him,’’ declared Harry. ‘“‘That’s why 
we brought him in on a leaf.” 

The doctor laughed and looked at his own 
hands. ‘‘Then I seem to be in for it,” he 
observed. ‘‘I have touched him more than 
once in the last few minutes. What else?” 

“Ym afraid that’s all we know,’ Ralph 
said, after a pause. 

“Suppose you look it up in the natural 
history,’’ the doctor suggested. ‘“‘When you 
come back, maybe Mr. Toad will be on his 
feet,” 

Sure enough, they returned in a few min- 
utes to find the little fellow looking very spry 
indeed. 

““Oh, I’m so glad!’ Harry exclaimed. ‘“‘We 
wouldn’t want him to die now for any- 
thing. Why, we’ve found that toads are use- 
ful! The natural history says they kill more 
than their weight of caterpillars and bugs ina 
single day. We need him in the garden.” 

“How about the warts?’”’ asked the doctor. 

‘“There isn’t very much in that,’ Ralph 
asserted. ‘The book says that they have a 
liquid which roughens the skin when you get 
it on your-hand; but then that’s their only 
way of defending themselves.”’ 

“Because they haven’t any teeth, like the 
frog,’ Harry explained. ‘‘Frogs have tiny 
teeth on their upper jaw and palate. A frog 
has a forked tongue, but a toad hasn’t.” 

“Good! Now I think our patient is ready 
to go. He can do duty in the garden for a 
few weeks longer, then he will be ready to take 
his winter’s sleep in some hole or burrow. 
Who will carry him out?”’ 

“We'll both go,” the boys exclaimed, and 
they took up the leaf, to escort Mr. Toad out 
again; but, just as they reached the last step, 
he gave a flying leap and landed in a flower 
bed. ‘Then he started away at a lively pace, 
as if to make up for the time lost. 

“Good-bye, Mr. Toad,” Harry called after 
him. ‘‘Remember us to your family!’’— 
Paul Suter, in Sunday School Times. 


A Country Visit. 


Walter and Kathryn, Nancy and T. J., 
Jr., were little city tots. They didn’t know 
anything about the woods, and almost 
nothing about trees; for the houses where 
they lived were right on the street, with 
no front yards, and house after house was 
just like the rest in the long row, so that 
T. J., Jr., had to put a lump of coal on the 
steps to tell which was their home when 
he went out to play. 

So, when Mrs. Brown, their mother, took 
them to the country for a day’s visit to a 
friend, they were as happy a group of little 
folk as one could wish to see, and, when 
they saw apples .growing on trees, they 
thought it was wonderful. 

“Why, bless your hearts,” said Mrs. Gray, 
mother’s friend, ‘go out and get all the 
apples from the trees that you want, you 
poor little city prisoners!” And she found 


the orchard and fill over and over again, 
bringing their loads to the house. 

“My!” said Mrs. Gray, “what will I do 
with all these apples if the children keep 
this up? Why, I know,” she added, after a 
minute. ‘I will get a little old trunk from 
the attic, let them fill it and take home 
with them.” 

As they had made the trip by train, the 
trunk could be easily taken as baggage: so 
Mrs. Brown said the children would be 
greatly delighted with that plan, and in- 
deed they were. 

Load after load continued to come to the 
house on the little red cart till the trunk 
was full as it would hold. 

How nice it was to tramp back and forth 
through the leaves and hear them rustle, 
for it was fall and they were dry and brown. 
Then Walter suggested that they clean up 
the orchard a little, as Mrs. Gray had been 
so good to them, so they raked up leaves 
and set fire to them, which was great fun, 
you may be sure. 

Now, what do you suppose they did with 
that trunk full of apples when they got 
home? Why, they piled them al! up on the 
front steps of their house, row after row 
on each step, and then put a large card at 
the top, on which was printed in big let- 
ters) — 


‘THESE APPLES COME OFF OF TREES: TAKE 
ONE.”’ 


So all the children on the square, and for 
that matter, from other squares as well, 
came to the steps filled with beautiful ap- 
ples to get their share, and listened with 
great interest while Walter and Kathryn, 
Nancy and 7. J., Jr., explained that they 
weren’t store apples at all, but came right 
off of trees, and told them all about their 
lovely trip to the country. 

When Mrs. Gray heard about it, she said, 

“Those dear, unselfish children!’’—Chald’s 
Gem. 


My Two Horses. 


Some years since I owned a horse, with 
which I undertook to drive to a neighboring 
town over the hills in winter. A spot of 
hidden ice suddenly tripped her, and for a 
time it was impossible for her to get up. 
But, by efforts that entirely exhausted me, 
I finally got her on foot again. She never 
forgot it. 

My approach to the stable was invariably 
welcomed by cordial neighs; and, that not 
sufficing, she would put her head affection- 
ately on my shoulder or under my arm. 

On another occasion my pet Morgan 
called me, while I was engaged fifty rods 
from the barn, with loud and persistent calls 
that I instantly understood meant trouble. 
Going hastily to the stables, I found the cows 
had broken down a door, and were capable 
of doing mischief. As soon as I approached, 
the horse gave a satisfied whinny, followed by 
a long sigh of relief, and went to eating very 
quietly.—St. Louis Globe-Democrat. 


When little Willie L. first heard the bray- 
ing of a mule in the South, he was greatly 
frightened; but, after thinking a minute, he 
smiled at his fear, saying, ‘‘Mamma, just 
hear that poor horse wiv the whooping- 
cough!” 
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The Church of the Disciples, Boston. 


Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany has entered 
into the apostolic succession of ministers 
who have servedjthe Church of the Dis- 
ciples in the past and by their leadership 
made its name glorious in the company of 
churches. On Thursday evening, May 18, 


members and friends gathered to share in| 


the impressive service of formal installation. 


By Mr. Rihbany’s suggestion the old pul-| 


pit [from which James |Free- 
man Clarke and Charles Gor- 
don Ames first spoke was put 
in place for the evening, made 
beautiful by flowers and bearing 
silent witness to the memories 
of the past. The service was 
simple, earnest, and _ sincere, 
thoroughly in keeping with 
the traditions of the society, 
but also forward-looking to a 
future of growing interest and 
service. 

After the organ prelude and 
the singing of the doxology, 
Rev. James De Normandie 
spoke the invocation, and Rev. 
Charles F. Dole led the people 
in a responsive service, familiar 
with the Bible words that have 
been inspiration and strength 
to many generations. Rev. 
Edward Cummings read the 
Scripture lesson, and then the 
congregation sang together 
James Freeman Clarke’s hymn, 
“Father, to us, thy children, 
humbly kneeling.” The in- 
stalling prayer, by Rev. Sam- 
uel A. Eliot, D.D., was fitting 
aspiration for him who is to 
be the spokesman of the will 
of God, the interpreter of his 
eternal laws, and for the 
people upon whom he de- 
pends for support in his great 
work. As response to this 
prayer the quartet sang the 
words of Dr. Ames, who was 
much in the thoughts of all 
present :— 

“There are deep things of God. 
Push out from shore! ‘ 
Hast thou found much ? 
Give thanks and look for 
more,”’ etc. 

Mr. Edward A. Church, 
chairman of the Pastoral Com- 
mittee, brought the greeting 
of the church and of its senior pastor to the 
young associate minister. After referring 
to the warm¥appreciation with which the 
First Church of Toledo bade farewell to the 
man who had?given them and their city a 
noble service of nine years, Mr. Church read 
a welcoming and inspiriting letter from 
Dr. Ames. As he read, his voice took on 
tones and inflections like Dr. Ames’s own, 
as if he were unconsciously recalling just 
how Dr. Ames himself would have pro- 
nounced the earnest, seriously tender words. 

Mr. Church then brought the welcome of 
the congregation to their new pastor, offer- 
ing him their open doors and open hearts. 
Asking service and sympathy, they invite 
him to leadership, to honorable copart- 
nership with Dr. Ames, and to the heritage 
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left to his successors by Dr. Clarke. In 
return he* pledged their steady support and 
offered, in their behalf, the right hand of 
confidence and regard. 

Rev. Ambrose W. Vernon, D.D., of Brook- 
line, after a few words in which he showed 
how much he felt himself at home in this 
place and with this company, said that, in 
point of fact, he represented the people 
who had tried to turn the Unitarians out 
and, not succeeding, had often been turned 


REV. ABRAHAM M. RIHBANY. 


out themselves. Since his boyhood he had 
hardly met a Unitarian, having lived long 
in the metropolitan darkness of New York, 
but in Brookline he was becoming better 
acquainted. He welcomed the new min- 
ister to the brotherhood of the seekers after 


truth, which is something more vital than | 


the brotherhood of man to which nobody 
can help belonging, and to the still more 
exclusive brotherhood of those who follow 
loyally their ideals. John the Baptist came 
fasting, while Jesus came eating and drink- 


ing; but {wisdom is justified of all her chil- | 


dren, and in matters fundamental they 
were alike. There is a plane whereon 
Luther and Loyola, Kant and Spinoza, may 
walk together in agreement. Still closer is 
the brotherhood between those who have 
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not only sought, but found, truth and in 
many ways found the same truth. Dr. 
Vernon declared it as his deep conviction 
that to Unitarians is due the great discov- 
ery that Jesus came not to be worshipped, 
but to be followed. Regret as we may 
the materialism of the times, surely no times 
were ever more acceptable to God than 
these. It is the common task of ministers 
to deepen and spiritualize the growing 
civic loyalty and individual independence 
of thought, that men can 
strive together and pray to- 
gether for the coming of the 
kingdom of God. It is time 
for Unitarians and Trinitarians 
to stop calling each other 
these names and simply say 
together, ‘“‘Our Father.” 

Rey. Samuel M. Crothers, 
D.D., illustrated the real 
meaning of the apostolic suc- 
cession when he read a letter 
written by Dr. Ames to James 
Freeman Clarke some fifty or 
more years ago. The apos- 
tolic succession is not ecclesi- 
astical, but something in- 
timately human. One man, 
thrilled by true words said 
or good work done, fired with 
new aimbitions and a great 
secret hope, touched by an- 
other’s spirit, takes up the 
work, carries it along, and in 
turn comes to veneration and 
honor. Because that has 
always happened, with never 
a break in the process, we have 
to-day an historic Christianity, 
handed down by human 
devotion and not by books 
which may be true to-day and 
false to-morrow. It is the 
same spirit that abides and 
the same work that is to be 
done now. Dr. Crothers con- 
gratulated the Church of the 
Disciples that it exists and is 
carrying on the same essential 
type through memorable years. 
Mr. Rihbany takes the place 
with full understanding of the 
essential spirit of the church, 
believing that it is worth 
while to perpetuate this type 
of religion. Dr. Vernon spoke 
of misunderstandings between 
the different branches of the 
Church Universal. It is true 
| that ministers often misunderstand each other, 
for we are all miserable sinners,—in spots,— 
but that was never the way with Dr. Clarke or 
Dr. Ames. Dr. Clarke was ever a mediator, 
not an advocate of compromise or weak- 
|ness, but one who believed that historic 
Christianity is not hostile to the modern 
spirit. The Church needs its mediators, 
men who can interpret one truth in terms of 
another truth. Quoting Thomas Fuller, 
Dr. Crothers showed how, in every great 
family, there may be the beginner, the con- 
tinuer, the advancer, or the destroyer. A 
|new minister will not, of course, be a de- 
|stroyer. He must not be satisfied to be a 
continuer, one content with imitation, how- 
ever good. ‘The only way one can take up 
a work well begun is to be an advancer and 
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thus own brother to the beginner, with the 
advantage that he begins where the earlier, 
brave, wise workman laid down the charge. 
He congratulated Mr. Rihbany on his 
place and opportunity in the apostolic suc- 
cession of the Church of the Disciples. 

Rey. Charles E. Park quoted the words 
said in farewell by King Darius to Daniel: 
“Thy God, whom thou servest contin- 
ually, he will deliver thee,’ and he made 
the words applicable by showing the truth 
of his assertion that the demands of the 
church and the minister of to-day are more 
exacting than ever before. Many people 
believe that the Church is a forlorn hope 
and that any man is very brave who clings 
to it. The truth is that men are judging 
the Church by wrong standards of measure- 
ment. Religion has not been on _ proba- 
tion for two thousand years, as a speaker 
declared in Boston a year ago. It was never 
on probation, and its time of trial has not 
expired. It is foolishness to condemn the 
Church for not doing what it was never in- 
tended to do. One of the first lessons a 
minister must learn is that of spiritual in- 
duration. He must determine his prime 
object and then be ready to incur delib- 
erately the disfavor into which it may lead 
him. The minister of a church must be 
faithful to its spiritual ideals. Too often 
the measure of a church’s popularity is the 
measure of its own self-betrayal. A min- 
ister must be willing to belong to the world’s 
minorities and serve the God who may 
make no return for his labor until fifty years 
after he is dead. The best things, the most 
permanent things, are of slow growth. Mr. 
Park ended with words of high encourage- 
ment, believing that, while it demands 
courage to be a true minister of religion, 
yet the response is sure, and no service is 
more blessed. 

After the singing of another hymn and 
the benediction pronounced by the new 
minister, an informal, very pleasant re- 
ception was held in the church parlors. 
Light refreshments were served, and the 
opportunity to meet friends and to exchange 
congratulations was greatly enjoyed. 
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Foreign Notes. 


BY REV. C. W. WENDTE. 


Visitors at the Unitarian Rooms during 
this Anniversary Week will be interested in a 
striking picture hung on the walls of Room 
No. 3, used for social purposes during the 
anniversaries. It is a large reproduction in 
heliogravure of a painting by the eminent 
Hungarian artist, Kriesch, representing the 
virtual founder of Unitarian Christianity 
in that country, Bishop Francis David, 
addressing the Diet, or Parliament, of Thorda, 
and urging it to adopt the principle of re- 
ligious freedom and equality. The appeal 
was eagerly responded to. In January, 
1568, a royal edict issued by the reigning 
and Unitarian prince of Transylvania, John 
Sigismund, and confirmed by the authority 
of the Diet, was published. It established 
absolute freedom of conscience and of 
speech, for preacher as for people, and the 
equality of all confessions before the law of 
the land. This is claimed to have been 
the first proclamation in human history by 
a national legislature of religious liberty. 
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The painter has given a dramatic representa- | 


tion of this event. ‘The aged bishop, making 
his eloquent and effective appeal, the prince 
and the nobles of his realm, the burgher and 
peasant delegates, listening intently in 
varied attitudes and moods, have all been 
depicted with artistic intelligence and skill. 
To our Unitarian churches and associations, 
desirous of adorning their walls with suit- 
able reminders of their religious past, this 
impressive and finely executed engraving is 
to be commended. It may be imported 
directly from the publisher, Koenyves Kal- 
man, VI., Nagymezo-ut 37-39, Budapest, 
Hungary. The cost is 30 marks (about 
$7.50). ‘To this should be added $2.65 for 
packing and expressage. 

Rey. Alexander Webster, the well-known 
Unitarian minister of Aberdeen, recently 
took part in the service of the West Parish 
Church of Scotland on a Sunday evening, 
an event unprecedented in that country, 
if not in Great Britain. We regret to learn 
that Mr. Webster has retired from the ac- 
tive ministry. He has served long and well, 
and is honored on both sides of the Atlantic. 

Rey. Charles Voysey, now in his eighty- 
third year, has just undergone a serious 
operation. He is still pastor of the Theistic 
Church in Picadilly. 

According to the Daily Mail there are now 
about two hundred moving picture theatres 
in London. At some, even in the poorer 
quarters of London, though the charge 
there for admission ranges only from one 
penny to threepence, the takings exceed 
£20 per day. One in South London holds 
from eight hundred to one thousand people, 
and is filled every evening. It has chil- 
dren’s Saturday matinees, and about a 
thousand children attend between two and 
five o’clock. About two thousand people 
pay on Saturday evenings. There are four 
thousand, picture theatres in the island. 

The Universal Races Congress will be 
held toward the end of July at South Ken- 
sington, and delegates from all parts of the 
globe will be present. At least two thousand 
delegates are expected to take part in the 
discussions. In connection with the Con- 
gress there will be an exhibition of ten 
thousand photographs of the world’s dis- 
tinguished men. ‘The discussions will be 
conducted in English, French, German, and 
Italian. The American Unitarian Associa- 
tion will be represented by one of its sec- 
retaries. 

The British and Foreign Unitarian Asso- 
ciation will hold its anniversary meeting 
June 7 to 8. The Foreign secretary of the 
American Unitarian Association will bring 
the greetings of his society and speak also 
on ‘‘Unitarianism as a World Movement” 
at the evening session. Prof. Rudolph 
Eucken of Jena will give the annual lecture. 

The late Master of Emmanuel College, 
Cambridge, William Chawner, recently de- 
ceased, held religious views which the Times, 
in its obituary, says ‘‘ may fairly be described 
as Unitarian.’””’ He was also a Manchester 
(Unitarian) College subscriber of long stand- 
ing, probably the only head of a House in 
Cambridge, or in Oxford, that ever sub- 
scribed to it. During the last eighteen 
months he had acquired prominence of a 
somewhat unexpected kind, by his action 
in officially distributing President Eliot’s 
pamphlet on religion, and in himself issuing 
three pamphlets in which he strenuously 
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maintained theological views perhaps even 
more advanced than those of Dr. Eliot. 

The recent death of the Earl of Carlisle 
has removed an earnest advocate of social 
and religious reform. The late earl seems 
to have inclined to Unitarian sentiments in 
religion, and was president of the Unitarian 
Temperance Society at the time of his death. 
His visit to the United States some years 
since will be pleasantly recalled. 

It is proposed to erect a memorial at 
Southampton on the spot where the May- 
flower sailed for America in 1620. Arrange- 
ments are being made to celebrate Pilgrim’s 
Day in August next at Southampton. 

The Christian Life tells us: ‘Through 
the kindly initiative of his highness, the 
Maharani of Cooch Behar, services are now 
held in London in accordance with the ritual 
and method of the Brahmo-Somaj of India. 
They are conducted in the Bengali language, 
and are held at Essex Hall every Saturday 
afternoon. There is generally a short ser- 
monin English; but the hymns, like the rest 
of the service, are in Bengali. At the close 
of the meetings light refreshments in the 
Indian style are served, the Maharani being 
the hostess. A few English sympathizers 
make a point of attending, but the con- 
gregation is mainly composed of Indians.”’ 

Pandit S. N. Sastri of Calcutta has com- 
pleted the first volume of his ‘‘ History of the 
Brahmo-Somaj,’’ and it will shortly appear. 
The second volume is in progress. 

A liberal or Reform Jewish service, the 
first of its kind in England, has been opened 
in St. John’s Wood, London, under the 
patronage of Claude Montefiore, Esq., and 
other leading Israelites. 

A statue of Dr. Priestley is to be placed 
in the market-place of Birstall, where, at 
Fieldhead House, he was born. This will 
make the fourth statue of Priestley, the 
others being at Oxford, Birmingham, and 
Leeds. 

“Tt is time,’ writes a reviewer in the 
Roman Catholic Tablet, ‘‘we awoke to the 
fact that the struggle in England and else- 
where is rapidly becoming one between 
Roman Catholic Christianity and Uni- 
tarianism.... Englishmen are arriving at 
the ultimate and only logical dilemma, that 
of Westminster Cathedral or Essex Hall, 
that of Faith or Rationalism... .The leak- 
age of our young men, their intellectual 
difficulties and those of their sisters, present 
a grave problem.” 

In Russia proper, in Russian Poland, in 
Hungary, and, indeed, through the entire 
Near East, the multiplication of Baptist 
churches has been remarkable during the 
last year or two. While independent, these 
new Baptist churches are closely allied with 
Baptists in this country. It was in 1905 
that the Edict of Toleration went into 
effect, and since then in Russian Poland 
fifty-nine Baptist churches have been or- 
ganized. In Russia alone there are now 
eight Baptist Unions, which are associations 
or groups of Baptist congregations. In 
Hungary last year twelve new Baptist 
churches were formed, having 4,000 mem- 
bers. Roumania, Roumelia, and even 
Austria are affected. A committee con- 
sisting of Rev. Drs. Morehouse, Haggard, 
Bitting, Rowland, Crandall, Whitman, and 
other well-known Baptist leaders in this 
country is co-operating in a plan for even 
closer relationship between American Bap- 
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tists and this Near East Baptist develop- 
ment. If Baptists can show such results 


of their missionary zeal, why not Unitarians? | 


Two new German universities are to be 
created at Hamburg and Frankfort on the 
Maine. For the latter, three millions are 
already subscribed. It is noteworthy that 
no provision is made at either of these in- 
stitutions for a theological faculty. It is 
hoped by the friends of religion that the 
philosophical department may concern itself 
with the problems of religious faith and life. 

It is stated that the net profits of the 
Passion Play of 1910 amounted to over 
$100,000. This sum remained to the parish 
to be employed for further improvements, 
public buildings, and the like. 


The Anniversaries. 


The Women’s National Alliance. 


Anniversary Week opened with unde- 
niably hot weather, and the Monday after- 
noon, set for the open meeting of the Na- 
tional Alliance, probably broke a record. 
It was hardly the right day for singing the 
strenuous Alliance hymn that bids its mem- 
bers stretch every nerve and race for a 
prize; but we sang it, nevertheless, and 
surely no one could have noticed any lack 
of vigor in the speakers or of interest in the 
large and attentive audience. Rev. Edward 
Cummings, welcoming the Alliance to the 
hospitable South Congregational Church 
that has thus opened it doors now these 
many years, repeated Dr. Hale’s familiar 
saying that the Women’s Alliance is the 
backbone of the Unitarian body and added 
to it his conviction that, if all the Alliances 
may be judged by the one he knows best, 
it has a claim to possessing not only back- 
bone, but brain, heart, and hands. The 
brief devotional service was led by Rey. 
Margaret B. Barnard. 

Miss Emma C. Low, the president, was 
in her place and brought greetings to the 
annual meeting from all parts of the coun- 
try, especially from the recent meeting held 
in Indianapolis, of which she gave an in- 
teresting account, even to mention of the 
luncheon in the “inspirational basement of 
an inspired church.” This day’s meeting 
was not the time for reports of work done, 
but the opportunity to look forward, seeking 
better methods and larger results. In this 
she emphasized the religious motive that 
lies beneath all Alliance endeavor and urged 
the branches to keep the religious service 
at their meetings. 

Rev. Elizabeth Padgham of Rutherford, 
N.J., addressed the meeting on the subject 
of “The Church and the Growing Girl.” 
She gave a picture of conditions as they 
exist in many Unitarian churches where the 
young people have no active part in the 
church life and work. There has been a 
wonderful spiritual awakening in the pas- 
sage from the religion of authority to the 
freedom of the spirit, but that freedom 
must not become indifference. The solu- 
tion. ‘of the problem of the young woman 
must begin farther back and concerns the 
little girl; for, if a child grows up as a part 
of the church life, there will be no problem 
about her at all. The home influence and 
the home atmosphere count for far more 
than anything the minister can do or say 
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and make the deeper impression. How 
otherwise can one take advantage of that 
psychological moment when the young 
soul, shy and shrinking from outside ap- 
proach, jealously guarding itself from mis- 
understanding or ridicule, yet turns with a 
new impulse to ideals of service and devotion! 
The young girl must at that moment find 
the church a natural part of her environ- 
ment and answering a real need of her life. 
The truth is that the solution lies even 
farther back than the little girl: it depends 
on the attitude of the parents toward the 
church and on the reality of their own vital 
experience of the church as a contributing 
influence in the development of character 
and the unfolding of life. 

Rev. F. A. Weil of Bellingham, Wash. 
coming from a place where Unitarianism 
is still new, urged the need for many, many 
other Unitarian churches like the one of 
which he spoke with effective description. 
Unitarianism has a definite message, defi- 
nite work, and definite opportunity, and 
now is the accepted time. His own church 
served him as a concrete example, and 
he illustrated the bitter need for such a 
church in a community where prejudice 
and bigotry remain to a degree one can 
hardly imagine in the New England of 
to-day. He gave a brief history of the 
Unitarian movement there, showing how it 
had won its way to an assured respect in 
the community, in spite of the opposition it 
had at first aroused. Such a church must 
stand, not for any one form of political 
creed or social reform, but for something 
spiritual that can bring in the men of all 
parties by their common need. The people 
of these new communities care not a rap for 
Unitarian traditions, but there is no question 
whatever about the worth of the Unitarian 
message. Mr. Weil drew an_ instructive 
parallel between influence of the orthodox 
church as it exists in that part of the coun- 
try, where it is represented by Billy Sunday, 
with its insistence on hell-fire and its en- 
forcement of the command, ‘‘Thou shalt 
not think,’ and the influence of the Uni- 
tarian chureh, which stands for religion 
and the religious spirit, carried into all 
departments of life. The little Bellingham 
church presents more than some larger 
ones, because it represents the one breath- 
ing space where men may worship God in 
the freedom of the spirit and truth. Such 
a Unitarian church is needed in every city 
of twenty thousand inhabitants, and it is 
for the people to recognize their duty and 
responsibility in this need. 

Not less interesting was the portrayal of 
another church, set where religious prejudice 
and conservatism are equally dominant, 
though in a very different form. Rev. 
Frederick R. Griffin told the story of the 
founding of Montreal with religious cere- 
monies, begun at Paris in the great cathedral 
of Notre Dame, when the city to be, as yet 
only a dream and a vision, was consecrated 
to the Holy Family, solemnly dedicated not 
to commerce, but to the salvation of souls. 
Its inception and history give Montreal a 
definite place in the engrossing and often 
tragic annals of religious romance. Now, 
two hundred and seventy years later, it is a 
city of 600,000 people, and it is still chiefly 
ecclesiastical in its institutions and ten- 
dencies. It is the strongest Catholic city 
in the world, more Catholic than Rome. 
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Its Protestantism follows the same historic 
type and is intense, intolerant, conservative, 
not easy of adjustment’ to new conditions. 
The city shows a front of almost unbroken 
medievalism, and the spirit of persecution 
and intolerance remains as a survival. Yet 
it is a place of absorbing interest where 
a Unitarian cannot doubt the importance 
of his task. The peculiar character of the 
religious atmosphere is favored by the 
isolated geographical position of the city. 
Like an eddy in the river of progress it keeps 
its own centre. Its intellectual life is still 
unformed, separated as it is from all that 
part of the world that builds no barriers to 
keep out the tide of new thoughts. 

Mr. Griffin showed the results of the di- 
vision of the city into two communities with 
different languages, institutions, customs, 
where the dominant spirit in both is in- 
tensely conservative. The Unitarians in 
Montreal are more conscious of these con- 
ditions than are others, both because of their 
broader outlook and because they them- 
selves have suffered from them. Mr. Grif- 
fin gave three astonishing instances of 
medievalism that have occurred within the 
last ten months. The first was that which 
concerned a leading Congregationalist min- 
ister, who, visiting Montreal, spoke in the 
Unitarian church. ‘The church of his own 
denomination, however, refused to hear 
him on the same day that he could speak to 
such heretics as Unitarians. The other 
examples were no less noteworthy and showed 
an almost incredible reluctance to admit 
the first principles of Christian unity and 
even human brotherhood. 

Yet a new era of growth and expansion 
is coming to Montreal, with a revival of 
interest in art and education, while the re- 
ligious life is as yet untouched. Speaking 
of the centre of Unitarian interest in this 
great city, Mr. Griffin sketched the course 
of its life for the last seventy years, working 
on steadily and faithfully under two devoted 
leaders. Though the church has a spotless 
record and has won respect, it is still un- 
recognized in the social life of the city. Yet 
it is not discouraged, knowing that it has an 
influence out of proportion to the conditions 
by which it is surrounded. The speaker 
recalled the saying of a friend who, when 
asked how he felt in the strain of battle, 
replied, ‘‘Get into the fight and it’s per- 
fectly—bully!”” Thus it is that adverse 
conditions arouse zeal for the truth we be- 
lieve. 

The meeting closed with resolutions of 
warm greeting to Mrs. Judith Andrews and 
Mrs. Sarah E. Hooper, faithful friends of 
the Alliance, who are not forgotten even 
though they have put aside its active work. 
An informal reception was held in the parlors 
at the close of the speaking. 


From North Carolina. 


The schools located on Shelter Neck and 
in Swansboro have just closed for the sum- 
mer season, after a most successful winter’s 
work. ‘The teachers at Shelter Neck have 
been Miss Mary Eliot Nichols of Danvers, 
Mass., and Miss Iucy O. Fessenden of 
Philadelphia. The closing exercises were of a 
particularly interesting character, and were 
attended by a large number of parents and 
friends from all parts of that section. It 
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had been planned to have the exercises on 
the church grounds; but, owing to the un- 
settled weather, certain features were wrought 
on the grounds, the balance in the church. 
The twining of the liberty pole by sixteen 
of the pupils, who sang as they marched 
round the pole, was a very novel and pleasing 
sight to all who saw it, as nothing of the 
kind had ever before been seen by a single 
spectator present. The literary exercises, 
including the kindergarten features, under 
the leadership of Miss Fessenden, were all 
splendidly rendered and were heartily ap- 
plauded. 

Both these lady teachers have won golden 
honers from every one for their devoted 
and successful labors, and every one, both 
old and young, sincerely expressed their 
regrets at the ladies’ departure from their 
midst. 

At Swansboro, Miss Sara Johnson has 
worked alone the entire season, owing to 
the unfortunate and imperative return to 
her Northern home of Mrs. Carey of Middle- 
town, Conn., whose health failed her almost 
as soon as she arrived in Swansboro last 
October. Miss Johnson was likewise stricken 
down at the beginning of the season’s work; 
nevertheless, on her recovery she opened 
school and did fite work, single-handed, all 
through the winter. The closing exercises 
at the Emmerton School were of a literary 
and musical character, every number being 
most satisfactorily rendered, and eliciting 
from the large crowd of parents and friends 
present an expression that it was the very 
finest entertainment that had ever taken 
place in Swansboro. 

Friends in the North have no adequate 
conception of the really fine and useful work 
that is being done in these.two communities 
for the moral, social, and intellectual uplift 
of the people. A great transformation is 
being wrought in the manners, conduct, and 
general character of the community- gener- 
ally, and they do not hesitate to award a 
full meed of praise to the devoted and ac- 
coniplished teachers in both schools. 


Our Service Pension Society. 


BY REV. GEORGE KENT. 


The Permanent Fund of our Society has 
been increased during the past year very 
nearly twenty-seven thousand dollars, and 
it now amounts to over seventy thousand! 
It really constitutes our Unitarian Service 
Pension Fund, the income of it being di- 
vided annually among our ministers who 
have passed the age of sixty-five and who 
have given at least twenty years to the 
service of our churches. If the donors of 
this fund could only know the sense of 
honorable independence and of relief from 
sore anxiety that nearly fifty of our tried 
and venerable ministers are beginning to 
derive from this tribute to their faithful 
service, every contributor would feel repaid 
for the thoughtful kindness of his gift. 
Besides the income of the Permanent Fund, 


our ministers contribute toward this pen-! 


sioning of their aged brethren, each man 
in active service being asked to give 1 per 
cent. of his salary. 

The notable increase of the Permanent 
Fund affords convincing evidence that the 
Service Pension appeals to the justice and 
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good will of our Unitarian people. And 
there is every promise that in due time this 
fund will be made sufficient to provide an 
honorable safeguard against the painful 
dependence and actual want to which many 
of our aged ministers are now exposed. 

On the other hand it must be admitted 
that our ministers themselves, in the refusal 
of so many of them to contribute, present 
an equally convincing argument against 
any such recognition or consideration of 
the age and service and necessity of their 
brethren. Indeed, we have it given in 
objection that not only the ministry, but all 
underpaid and devoted service should be 
pensioned, and also that no pension service 
can be faultless or suit everybody. 

This, however, can hardly cover our case. 
Men do not leave their old folk to starve 
because no scheme as yet exists to save 
everybody else from starving. Men do not 
refuse help to those whose claim upon them 
is closest and strongest because no im- 
maculately perfect way of doing it is pos- 
sible. 

I believe it isn’t for want of brotherly 
feeling or because the critical temper is 
destroying the considerate and co-operative 
spirit amongst us that our ministers are 
leaving to a few this difficult problem of 
dealing tenderly and helpfully with the old 
age of their comrades. 

It is mainly because the fellow-feeling and 
tenderness of it do not seem to be under- 
stood. Our Service Pension seems to be 
looked upon as nothing but a business 
proposition. When one of the best paid of 
our ministers writes us that he does not 
intend to stay in the ministry to old age 
and therefore must decline to help, and 
others of our well-paid men explain that 
they are already saving something for old 
age and therefore will not join, it is amply 
evident that they look upon it as merely a 
mutual insurance scheme. Of course no 
one could have such a notion if he read our 
circulars or our reports or our numerous 
explanations in the Register. But the ca- 
pacity of men for not reading what is written 
is a saving grace—and sometimes a _ be- 
narrowing sin—whose possibilities seem 
infinite. We ministers who contribute are 
not buying insurance for ourselves! We 
are providing, year by year, a little pension 
for those of our brethren who are already 
old and deserving and in need. 

As a provision for ourselves, we are simply 
establishing, as an institution of our Uni- 
tarian Fellowship, the practice of thus sus- 
taining, in honor and considerate delicacy, 
our aged men, and thus we are creating 
something to depend upon when we grow 
old. 

And now the Permanent Fund comes in 
to confirm and endow the practice, so that 
it may not fail. 

But every man in our brotherhood of 
ministers who realizes that he will some 
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day be made secure from a poverty-stricken 
old age by the steadily increasing Perma- 
nent Fund should all the more be drawn to 
strain his resources and make his genuine 
sacrifice in order to give something toward 
this immediate honoring and comforting 
of his older brethren, for whom the Perma- 
nent Fund as yet avails to do so little. 

The simple truth is that, if all the men of 
our ministry in active service would give 
1 per cent. of their salaries, it would secure 
from that source alone, to every veteran of 
ours whose age and service have made him 
eligible, a pension of a hundred dollars a 
year. And I have reason to know how 
much that means to most of those who 
would receive it. I venture to say that 
there is hardly a man in our Unitarian 
ministry who would refuse his help to the 
brotherly good our Pension is actually 
doing if it were only feasible for one of us 
to go about discussing it from end to end 
with each man individually and telling him 
what it is already meaning to our aged broth- 
ets. But as we can’t do that, having our own 
living to earn and work to do, it looks as if 
we ought to trust each other and act to- 
gether in such common work of kindness 
and each one do his willing part without 
waiting for some one to discuss with us every 
imaginable reason why we should and why 
we shouldn’t. 

PROVIDENCE, R.I. 


An Appeal for Winnipeg. 


Building up a Unitarian church in Western 
Canada is an honorable and necessary task, 
but in the street vernacular it is ‘‘no snap.” 
All Souls’ Unitarian Church, Winnipeg, 
Man., is in a city rapidly growing toward 
a quarter of a million population, with an 
immense territory to the West of us. It is 
vitally important for our entire Western 
work that we erect a church building in 
Winnipeg at once. We have no Unitarian 
building in Canada West of the Great Lakes. 
This should be remedied. We have pur- 
chased a valuable corner lot which is now 


‘worth $6,000, and it is almost paid for. 
| Now we must place a building on it. 


There is a great future for this church if 
we can establish our organization in such a 
way as to command public interest and con- 
fidence. Alone this congregation is unable 
to cope with the situation and erect an edi- 
fice worthy of the cause we represent and 
of the opportunity for service which is before 
us. It will be folly to build too cheaply. 
We cannot afford to remain shabby. We 
need nothing luxurious, but we must build 
a substantial and creditable church or 
nothing. One block from our lot the Metho- 
dists have just opened a church costing 
$125,000; and two blocks from us the corner- 
stone of a new Presbyterian church, to cost 
$157,000, has this week been laid by Earl 
Grey, the Governor-General of Canada. 


WAite Mepotain Riprictrlovs 


Other “so-called’’ high-grade linings, from opal glass to porcelain, were expensive; 


the metal strip, the crack or crevice caught matter for decay. How different the Equipped 
The massive, Cold, SOLID STONE walls—lIndestructible—tight as an aquarium and 
Chest WHITE as SNOW, lining the provision compartment of our magnificent “STONE with the 
with the WHITE.’’ Beautiful booklet tells the story—send for it. Maine 
Chill z Duplex 
Wait Maine MSo Co. Nastua, iH. Grate. 
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These facts sitnply indicate the importance 
of the location we have chosen. 

We find that for the erection and equtip- 
ment of even a modest chapel we cannot 
place our estimates below $11,000. This 
is a small sum for the purpose, and if we could 
taise $15,000 it would be much better for 
our future work. But to carry on this 
enterprise we propose the following plan. 
If it does not succeed we shall have to abandon 
hope of building for another year. 

Toward the sum of $11,000 we will raise 
$3,000 in Winnipeg. We will also assume 
repayment of a loan from the church build- 
ing fund for any amount up to $6,o00. In 
order to finance the scheme we shall, how- 
ever, need an additional $2,000 from outside 
sources. Toward this the British Unitarian 
Association has promised £50, and we have 
a few other promises. Who will help us 
raise the balance? 

We do not ask for any money now, but we 
would like every one who wants to see this 
great work suitably equipped in Western 
Canada to pledge something toward it on 
terms mentioned below. The sooner this 
is done, the sooner will the Association be 
relieved of the necessity of sending a monthly 
check to Winnipeg. To build is the speediest 
way toward’ self-support. This appeal will 
not appear again. An important enterprise 
depends on the response. Pledge yourself 
to be responsible for any amount from one 
dollar to one hundred, only do it now. 
Cut out the form given below and mail it 
as requested or simply send a postcard or a 
letter stating what you can do on the terms 
of subscription given. 


Subscription Form. 


To Mr. E. T. Steinthal, 

Treasurer of All Souls’ Church. 

265 Harvard Ave, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

I will contribute or collect the sum of 
A RES eS SS aa eS a dollars for the Build- 
ing Fund of All Souls’ Unitarian Church, 
Winnipeg, on the following conditions:— 

1. Building plans shall be approved by the 
American Unitarian Association. 

2. Not less than $11,000, including sub- 
scriptions and loan, shall be available for 
building and equipment. 

3. Payment of this pledge shall become 
due when I am notified that sufficient funds 
have been subscribed. 

4. Any information I require shall be 
given, and, if not satisfactory, this subscrip- 
tion may be cancelled. 


W. A. Vrooman, minister; A. W. Puttee, 
president; E. T. Steinthal, treasurer; C. 
Blake, secretary. 


The Tuckerman School. 


The graduating exercises of the Tuckerman 
School were held May 17, in Channing Hall, 
Dr. Samuel A. Eliot presiding. Rey. A. M. 
Rihbany, after declaring himself. an en- 
thusiastic believer in the service for which 
the School trains its students, delivered an 
address on “Spiritual Optimism.’’ As there 
are cells that build up the human body and 
those that destroy, and the physician rein- 
forces the builders, so there are desires and 
ideals that build up and those that destroy, 
and it is the task of the religious teacher to 
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reinforce the constructive builders, to in- 
spire spiritual optimism. The speaker urged 
the students not to think of themselves as 
hired servants. Money cannot buy the 
ministry of a faithful servant in any walk 
of life. This is especially true of spiritual 
service. Faith in one’s mission is essential. 
The world hates a halting worker. The 
optimist recognizes that the world is evil 
and the world is good, but believes that good 
must win in the end. ‘The pessimist says 
that every day is placed between two nights: 
it was dark last night and it is going to be 
dark to-night. The optimist says every 
night is between two days: it was light 
yesterday and it will be light to-morrow. 
The whole philosophy ot life is determined 
as we have the one view-point or the other. 
The spiritual worker deals with facts not as 
mere matters of knowledge, but with facts 
as they bear upon life. The real reward is 
not money, not fame, but the word of those 
who have been helped. 

The note of spiritual optimism was pro- 
longed by Dr. Eliot in his message to the 
graduating class. He emphasized the dis- 
tinction between the people who see facts 
and those who see what facts stand for and 
represent. The task of the teacher is to 
turn sight into insight, to put a candle 
inside of ordinary things, so that they glow 
with divine reality. 

The dean, Mrs. Guild, with words of 
happy characterization, presented three grad- 
uates, Mary Forster Gill for a diploma for 
two years’ full work, and Irene H. Noyes 
and Beatrice Tuck for certificates for a 
partial course. 

Miss Ruth C. Dutcher sang a group of 
spring songs, and the exercises closed with 
the singing of the Tuckerman School hymn 
by the audience. 


Proctor Academy. 

The friends of Proctor Academy are now 
issuing a special appeal which it is hoped 
will help out the school in an emergency. 
The large-hearted Unitarian who has given 
Andover the beautiful field-stone, $20,000 
church, and also $5,000 toward the erection 
of a central heating and lighting plant, now 
offers to complete this plant with a further 
gift of $4,000 if its friends can raise $4,000 
within a week. With this accomplished, the 
present danger of fire will be eliminated and 
a permanently satisfactory lighting system 
secured. 
The institution is now securing pupils 
from all sections of the United States at the 
same time that it serves the local needs as 
never before. All the help that can be given 
to it will be wisely used and deeply appre- 
ciated. 
The central thought of the gathering which 

is to be held in the interests of Proctor 
Academy on Thursday, May 25, at 11 A.M. 
in the parlors of the Second Church, Boston, 
will be how best to utilize the gracious en- 
dorsement which President Taft and Dr. 
Charles W. Eliot have recently given the 
Academy, looking towards the increase of its 
present usefulness. The President’s interest 
was secured by the appreciative words which 
Dr. Eliot, John D. Long, Dr. Crothers, Gov. 
Robert P. Bass, and others have written in 
regard to the spirit and possibilities of the 
school. Dr. Eliot, introducing Mr. Ives to 
the President, wrote: “Mr. Ives is a strong 
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force in the educational and social improve- 
ment of that part of rural New Hampshire, 
and Proctor Academy and his church are the 
agencies through which he works. The 
Academy is conducted in the freest and most 
tolerant spirit. It is poor, and situated in a 
poor country; but it keeps alive the lamp of 
liberal culture and sincere truth-seeking.” 
The recommendation, signed both by Presi- 
dent Taft and Dr. Eliot, is as follows: “We 
take pleasure in expressing our appreciation 
of the general spirit and purpose of Proctor 
Academy, conducted in the foothills of New 
Hampshire, under the auspices of the Uni- 
tarian denomination. ‘The Academy belongs 
to a useful class_of secondary schools which 
are invigorating couritry life by inspiring with 
ambition for education boys and girls who 
otherwise would not go beyond the district 
school. 

“By linking the work of the Academy with 
the study of practical farming, of the business 
opportunities of a rural community, and of 
social ethics, such a school can powerfully 
stimulate the wholesome activities of the 
rural districts, whose welfare affects so vitally 
that of the nation.” 

A farm has already been secured, and genu- 
ine farming will be conducted on it the com- 
ing summer. 

It is hoped that many will join in the new 
era of usefulness and success which is opening 
up to Proctor Academy. Money or pledges 
should be forwarded to Mr. Clarence E. Carr, 
Treasurer, Andover, N.H. 


Sermons Wanted. 


The Post-office Mission Committee of 
the Second Church, Brooklyn, N.Y., are 
collecting copies ‘of the sermons of their 
late minister, Rev. John White Chadwick. 
As there is a scarcity of the earlier ser- 
mons, particularly those from 1876-86, 
the committee would be grateful if any 
persons having such copies and are willing 
to part with them will send them to Miss 
Florence Everett, 25 Beacon Street, Boston. 


Unitarian Sunday School 
Society. 


REV. WILLIAM I. LAWRANCE, PRESIDENT. 


The Sunday School Institute at the 
Isles of Shoals. 


The programme for the Sunday School 
Institute, to be held at the Isles of Shoals 
July 17-21, is approaching completion. So 
far as arranged, there will be four general 
courses. 

I. The Rev. Franklin D. Elmer of 
Poughkeepsie, N.Y., will give a course of 
lectures on the practical conduct of Sunday- 
school work, under the general title ‘‘The 
Master-teacher in the School of the Church.” 
Mr. Elmer has a national reputation as an 
expert in Sunday-school methods. Rev. 
B. S. Winchester, educational secretary of 
the Congregational body, speaks of him as 
“fone of the foremost representatives of 
modern religious pedagogy.” Prof. Henry 
F. Cope, secretary of the Religious Educa- 
tion Association, says that ‘“‘Mr. Elmer is 
a master of Sunday-school methods, force- 
ful as a prophet of Sunday-school ideals 
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and foremost in their practice.’”” Mr. Elmer 
has accumulated one of the largest exhibits 
of Sunday-school materials in the country 
and will have the best portion of it with 
him at the Shoals, using it as the basis of 
his demonstrations. We regard ourselves 
as exceptionally fortunate in having this 
master of methods with us, and feel sure 
that his course will be highly instructive 
to all. 

II. Prof. Nathaniel Schmidt of Cornell 
University will give a course of three lect- 
ures on Biblical subjects, his topics being 
“Tsaiah,”’ “Job,” and ‘‘The Fourth Gos- 
pel.” Dr. Schmidt is one of the foremost 
Biblical scholars in America, a bold thinker 
and a fascinating lecturer. For several 
years the directors of the Shoals’ meetings 
have tried to engage him, feeling that he 
would be one of the most attractive speakers 
that could be secured, and the Sunday 
School Institute is particularly fortunate 
in having him on its programme. In con- 
tinuation of this Biblical course, Rev. William 
I. Lawrance, president of the Sunday School 
Society, will give two readings from the 
Book of Genesis. 

III. ‘There will be a series of conferences 
on Sunday-school methods. Mrs. Clara B. 
Beatley, Billings Lecturer on Religious 
Education, will conduct one of these on 
“The Graded Sunday School.’’ Mrs. Clara 
T. Guild, dean of the Tuckerman School, 
will conduct a conference on “‘The Adapta- 
tion of Kindergarten and Other Public 
School Methods to Sunday-school Work.” 
Rey. William I. Lawrance will hold con- 
ferences on other aspects of the practical 
work of the Sunday school. Mrs. Caroline 
B. Lawrance will conduct a Bible-marking 
Hour, guiding in the selection of passages 
for reading and memorizing in Sunday- 
school work. 

IV. There will be a series of evening 
lectures, ending with an entertainment on 
Friday. The names of the lecturers, with 
their topics, will be published later. 

It is earnestly to be desired that these 
Institute meetings shall be of service to a 
much larger constituency than heretofore. 
We venture to: suggest that Alliances, 
churches, and Sunday schools. can hardly 
reward their faithful teachers better than 
by making it possible for them to attend, 
while teachers and officers not assisted by 
such organizations may find that the ex- 
penditure of money and of time is amply 
repaid by the importance of the suggestions 
there to be received, the delight of a week 
in this mid-ocean retreat, and the even 
greater delight of companionship with co- 
workers. The group that has met at these 
Institutes year after year has been one of 
the most interesting anywhere to be found. 
The happy combination of work and recrea- 
tion, of serious thought and glorious views, 
is to be found perhaps nowhere else. 

This Institute is the only one held in the 
East, and in order to accomplish its greatest 
service should be attended by interested 
persons from all our Eastern churches. The 
attendance is by no means restricted to 
Sunday-school teachers or officers, but is 
freely open to all. The reduction in price 
of entertainment at the hotel, given to all 
members of the Institute, ought to make 
the occasion attractive, even to persons who 
do not care to attend all the lectures, but 
may be interested to attend some. 
+9 
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The tuition for the Institute is $1, which 
entitles a member to all its privileges. The 
payment of this dollar also entitles attend- 
ants to a reduced price at the hotel, which 
will be $14 a week. Those wishing to 
attend should send their names, with the 
tuition fee, to Mr. Carl B. Wetherell, Mor- 
ristown School, Morristown, N.J., instead 
of to the proprietors of the hotel as in pre- 
vious years. 


Young People’s Religious 
Cnion. 


Report of the South Middlesex Fed- 
eration Committee to Investigate 
the Social Service Work of Other 


Federations. 


The report is in two parts: Part I., What 
others are doing; Part II., What we must do. 


Part I. 


We requested information from the sec- 
retary of each federation listed in the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association Year Book, and 
found that all except one have made no 
attempt to do Social Service work. The 
Boston Federation does its work through the 
Friendly Service Committee and may be 
summarized in three divisions, as follows:— 

(a) Distributing gifts at Christmas, hav- 
ing previously collected money, toys, and 
useful articles for this purpose. It appears 
that in 1910 seventy-four needy children 
benefited in this way. Only $10 was ap- 
propriated from the federation treasury, 
the remainder having been contributed by 
interested unions and individuals. 

(b) Its second method of rendering social 
service is through the medium of a Lunch 
and Loan Fund which it maintains at the 
Massachusetts General Hospital. This is 
done in connection with the Social Service 
Department of the Hospital, and it is worthy 
of note by those who think that there is no 
social service work to be done in the sub- 
urbs or rural communities, that most of 
the patients helped out of the Lunch Fund 
are from the suburbs or the country. ‘These 
lunches usually consist of bread and milk 
or soup, and are served to those who are 
compelled to wait until after lunch time at 
the hospital. The Loan Fund, separate 
from the Lunch Fund, is used to help people 
buy necessary crutches, braces, and clothing, 
and pay carfares, etc. 

(c) The third, most recent and most 
aggressive, work is done in co-operation 
with the Massachusetts Child Labor Com- 
mittee. As is well known, the most ob- 
vious and the most easily preventable evil 
of modern life is the Child Labor evil. Mas- 
sachusetts was formerly the leader of all 
the States in the protection of child life, 
health, and happiness. It has now fallen 
to about fifth place, having been passed 
by Ohio, New York, and several Western 
States. The Boston Federation is there- 
fore deserving of high commendation for 
having interested itself in this work, the 
only regret being that it has not gone into 
the work as whole-heartedly as it might. 

It will be noticed from the above sum- 
mary that the social service work of the 


Boston Federation, while not of great in- 
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tensity, is very comprehensive, including, as 
it does, the three forms of social activity 
approved by Dr. Charles W. Eliot, Dr. 
Edward I’. Devine, and other social experts; 
namely, the occasional, the palliative, and 
the preventive. 


Par? II. 


This committee is firmly of the opinion 
that the South Middlesex Federation could 
do at least as much as the Boston Federa- 
tion. This does not mean that it should do 
the same things or copy its methods in any 
way. It does mean that social service is 
not, after all, a matter for an organization 
with a well-filled treasury, but is a matter 
for a federation which has the right spirit 


Notices. 


THE Massachusetts Convention of Congregational 
Ministers (of which all ministers of Congregational 
Churches, Unitarian as well as Trinitarian, are members) 
will hold its annual business meeting in Pilgrim Hall, 
Congregational House, r4 Beacon Street, Boston, Wednes- 
day, May 31, at 5 P.M. 


THE Massachusetts Evangelical Missionary Society 
will hold its annual meeting for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such business as may legally come 
before it, at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Friday, June 
2, at Io A.M. 


Deaths. 


HOWE.—In Marlborough, May, 11, 
Herbert Howe, in his 76th year. 


In the death of Hon. S$. Herbert Howe, the Marlborough 
parish loses a lifelong friend and the Unitarian cause at 
large a persistent benefactor. He rose from humble cir- 
cumstances to a position of much usefulness and influence, 
wholly by his own exertions. Not only the means of 
power, but he won to himself hosts of friends. Indeed, 
few men have had in greater measure the art of friendship, 
the faculty of making and holding friends, and this he 
prized more than business success or political influence. 
A favorite quotation of his was “ Write me down as one who 
loved his kind.” And to the last the bond held, the tie 
strengthened. The strong love of life was largely the love 
of those long dear, of young people and of little children. 
He had a strong judicial capacity, and loved to exercise 
his gift as arbitrator between those in dispute. His 
greatest satisfaction was to have been through life a peace- 
maker, a promoter of harmony. He will be long remem- 
bered for this quality and for the multitude of his char- 
itable deeds, as well as for his sunny disposition and his 
unfailing optimism. Faith and fellowship might stand for 
the summing up of his life. Nothing ever discouraged 
him: he believed in the brightest and hoped for the best. 
The cloud with the silver lining was his ideal, and so he 
said he always turned his troubles inside out. His city 
was dear to him, and his church an object of consistent 
devotion. His friends and business associates gathered 
in great numbers on Sunday afternoon, the 14th, much 
more than filling the church, while Rev. Calvin Stebbins, 
a former pastor, and Rev. Edward F. Hayward paid grate- 
ful tribute to his memory. A favorite poem by John W. 
Chadwick, entitled ‘Heard from,” was read as pertinent 
to the occasion. 


torr, Hon. S. 


“Plodding a weary way, before untried, 
It chanced I came upon a group of men 
Busy about their work with eager ken. 
I spoke to them of one who late had died— 
Knowing that he along this country side 
Had toiled with such as these o’er hill and fen: _ 
Asked had they known my friend? Oh, gladness when 
Man after man with tender voice replied, 
And spoke his praise: told of his earnest will, 
The love which they had borne him deep and true, 
The generous passion of his noble skill, 
Still doing well whatever was his to do. 
Again afoot, I said, ‘Pray God thatI _ 
May so be heard from when I come to die. 


” 


E.¥. B 


ecommodations for a few summer guests, at a vil- 
A lage farm, middle-aged ladies, or men with wives 
preferred; no children. New London, N.H., P.O. Box 1% 
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and the right leadership. This committee 
therefore recommends:— _ 

1. The appointment of a permanent 
Social Service Committee of the South 
Middlesex Federation, the duties of this 
committee to be to keep in touch with the 
large number of philanthropic, humanita- 
rian, and reform associations in this and 
other States, and report to the federation 
at an annual social service meeting what 
work may best be taken up by the federation 
the ensuing year. 

2. In order that this central permanent 
committee may have proper support in its 
labor and investigations, it is recommended 
that each local union establish a Social 
Service Committee, which shall be charged 
with the task of stirring up social service 
activity in the community where it exists, 
and receiving inspiration from and giving 
suggestions to the central committee. A 
most important part of the work of these 
local committees would be the establish- 
ment of study classes on social questions 
and getting social service subjects con- 
stantly on the programmes of the local 
unions. 

3. The following organizations are recom- 
mended as deserving of immediate co-opera- 
tion on our part: Massachusetts Floating 
Hospital, Massachusetts Child Labor Bu- 
reau, the Playground Association of Amer- 
ica, the Social Service Department, American 
Unitarian Association. 


Religious Intelligence. 


Announcements. 

There will be a memorial service to Mrs. 
Julia Ward Howe at the Church of the 
Disciples, Boston, on Sunday, May 28, at 
eleven o’clock, to which all friends of Mrs. 
Howe are invited. 


The Massachusetts Evangelical Mission- 
ary Society will hold its annual meeting for 
the election of officers and the transaction 
of such business as may legally come before 
it at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Friday, 
June 2, at 10 A.M. 


The Massachusetts Convention of Con- 
gregational Ministers (of which all ministers 
of Congregational churches, Unitarian as 
well as Trinitarian, are members) will hold its 
annual business meeting in Pilgrim Hall, 
Congregational House, 14 Beacon Street, 
Boston, Wednesday, May 31, at 5 P.M. 


Meetings. 

Maing CONFRRENCE.—The forty-eighth 
annual session of the Maine Conference of 
Unitarian Churches was held in Waterville 
on Tuesday and Wednesday, May 2 and 3. 
Nearly all the active churches either sent 
reports or were represented by delegates. 
The disastrous fire at Bangor prevented a 
representation from that society, although 
the Unitarian church itself was one of the 
few that escaped the flames. The condi- 
tions at Bangor further deprived the confer- 
ence of the presence of its president, Rev. 
A: R. Scott, and his wife; but all realized 
that they were busy doing their part to 
alleviate the distress and suffering caused 
by the fire. The entertaining society, under 
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the wise leadership of Rev. George Dana 
Sanders, well sustained the reputation of 
the Maine churches for a cordial welcome 
and generous hospitality. The conference 
subject was “The Sunday-school.’’ There 
was sufficient diversity of treatment of Sun- 
day-school problems to make an interesting 
series of meetings. The conference was im- 
portant from the fact that it emphasized 
the inestimable value to our cause of the 
well-equipped and active school of ethics 
and religion. The addresses were inspiring 
and the papers fruitful in practical sugges- 
tion. Rev. W. I. Lawrance, president of 
the Unitarian Sunday School Society, gave 
the principal address Tuesday evening. He 
spoke earnestly and convincingly of ‘‘ The 
Strategic Point in Church Work.” During 
Mr. Lawrance’s stay at the conference plans 
were made for him to visit the Maine churches 
during the autumn, for closer acquaintance 
with Sunday-school conditions and in the 
interest of the common work. ‘The exer- 
cises opened on Wednesday morning with a 
very pleasing organ recital. The roll-call 
indicated that most of the churches are doing 
their part to keep their light steadily shining, 
and the light of the vigorous young church 
in Sanford is shining in a way that is really 
dazzling to those of us accustomed to a more 
modest illumination. Mrs. A. G. Petten- 
gill of Portland spoke of ‘‘The Importance 
of a Proper Attitude toward the Sunday- 
school”” in the home. She urged mothers 
especially to take a personal interest and 
co-operate with their children. Rev. Elvin 
J. Prescott of Sanford kept the audience wide 
awake with his talk on ‘‘ Teaching for Teach- 
ers.’’ He illustrated from his earlier expe- 
riences the sad need for laymen to be well 
informed in Biblical science and religious 
history, and advocated the formation of a 
normal class. Mrs. Prescott’s excellent ad- 
dress in the afternoon on ‘‘Sunday-school 
Work in Theory and Practice’? was highly 
suggestive. She cited the care of the Cath- 
olic Church for its children, into whose minds 
from very infancy the doctrines of the Church 
are instilled. Rev. L. R. Daniels’s subject, 
“Ts the Sunday-school a Failure?’ might 
lead one to think that he had a slight doubt 
about the answer to the question; but, when 
Mr. Daniels told his experience with Sunday- 
schools of various sorts,—orthodox and het- 
erodox,—his auditors were sure with him 
that the Sunday-school holds a place the 
importance of which cannot be exaggerated. 
The exercises of the afternoon closed with 
an address by Mrs. Clara Bancroft Beatley 
of Boston. Mrs. Beatley showed how the 
“Spirit of Comradeship”’ may be cultivated 
in the Sunday-school by doing ‘‘together”’ 
things that are really worth while, from re- 
peating in concert choice selections of poetry 
or Scripture to going on an errand of mercy 
or helpfulness to the poor or unfortunate. 
The conference closed with a characteristic 
sermon by Rey. Charles E. Park of the First 
Church in Boston, searching in character 
and spiritual quality. The devotional ser- 
vice on both evenings was in charge of the 
minister of the Waterville church, and con- 
sisted largely of Scripture and prayer selec- 
tions with choral responses. The Conference 
voted to send greeting and sympathy to 
Rev. John C. Perkins, D.D., who for many 
years was its faithful secretary. It was 
voted also to send to President Taft an ex- 
pression of appreciation for his stand on the 
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question of international arbitration and to 
express to the United States senators from 
Maine the earnest desire of the Conference 
for the ratification of the proposed treaty of 
arbitration between this country and Great 
Britain. Several Universalist ministers were 
present during the meetings and expressed 
their good will and sympathy. One of them 
in an earnest address pleaded for a closer co- 
operation between the “‘Unitarians who are 
practically all Universalists and the Uni- 
versalists who with very few exceptions are 
all Unitarians.”” The following officers were 
elected for the year: president, Norman L. 
Bassett, Augusta; vice-presidents: Rev. 
Joseph H. Weeks, Houlton; Mrs. Robert 5. 
Boyd, Portland; ~secretary-treasurer, Rev. 
Leverett R. Daniels, Yarmouth. Executive 
committee, Hon. Fred. J. Allen, Sanford; 
Rev. E. J. Prescott, Sanford; Miss Lucy Day, 
Portland; Miss Janet Webb, Portland; 
Mrs. A. G. Pettengill, Portland; Rev. D. M. 
Wilson, Kennebunk. It was decided to 
accept the invitation to hold the next session 
of the conference with the church in Ken- 
nebunk. 
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Churches. 


NEwporT, R.I.—Channing Memorial 
Church, Rey. William Safford Jones: On 
the first Sunday in May the minister preached 
on “The Next Step toward World Peace: 
A Permanent Arbitration Treaty with Great 
Britain.”” At the close of the service reso- 
lutions in favor of such a treaty were passed 
by the congregation, and sent to President 
Taft and both United States senators from 
Rhode Island. On the second Sunday in 
May the minister preached a short sermon 
on ‘The Life, Character, and Benefactions 
of Philander Shaw.’’ After the last hymn 
the congregation gathered about the east 
transept for the dedication of the beautiful 
bronze tablet in memory of Mr. Shaw, 
who left this church $30,000. The tablet 
was unveiled by the designer, Mrs. Frank M. 
Greenlaw, presented for the Tablet Com- 
mittee by Dr. Charles A. Brackett and 
accepted for the corporation by Dr. A. F. 
Squire. The tablet bears the following 
inscription :— 

PHILANDER SHAW 
1819—1893 
A Loyal Son of Newport 
A Devoted and Generous Friend to this 
Church and its Faith 

Not Slothful in Business 
Fervent in Spirit 
Serving the Lord 

In Grateful Memory the Church has 
erected this Tablet, a.p., 1910. 


On Monday evening, May 15, the Channing 
(Men’s) Club held its last dinner for the 
season, and was addressed by Hon. Rath- 


The Children’s Mission 


To the Children of the Destitute in the City 
of Boston. 
The Unitarian Children’s Charity. 
Contributions from the Sunday-schools are used to give 


assistance, temporary shelter or permanent homes to needy 
children. 


Children cared for in private families in close relations 
rayon are central ee A 
pplications solicited from families within f il 
Hare. yho ga take one to bowd oe Plas PI sel 
itional donations and bequests f 
greatly needed to meet Panel in. Reminded? pares a 


Henry M. Williams, President. 
Rey. C. R. Eliot, Sec’y. Wm, H. Slocum, Treas. 
Parker B. Field, Si mt ce 
279 Tremont St., Boston. 
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bone Gardner of Providence, on ‘The 
Present States of the Corporation.” It 
was a clear and vigorous treatment of a vital 
subject by one of the great lawyers of the 
State. 


NeEwron, Mass.—Channing Church, Rev. 
Harry Lutz: The following officers have 
been elected by the various church organi- 
zations for the year 1911-12: Channing 
Branch, National Alliance: president, Mrs. 
Isabella W. Hardon; vice-presidents, Mrs. 
E. W. Howe, Mrs. Harry Lutz, Mrs. J. W. 
McIntyre; recording secretary, Mrs. Henry 
T. Wade; corresponding secretary, Mrs. 
Howard M. North; treasurer, Miss Harriet 
W. Stevens; auditor, Mrs. George M. War- 
ren. Unitarian Club: president, Charles A. 
Clarke; vice-presidents, Geo. H. Ellis, 
James Kingman; secretary, Frank H. Burt; 
treasurer, Robert D. Holt. Entertainment 


Club: president, Prescott Warren; vice- 
presidents, H. P. Curtiss, G. M. Nash, 
Mrs. E. M. Moore, Mrs. H. M. North; 


secretary, Mrs. A. W. B. Huff; treasurer, 
A. W. B. Huff. Channing Clan: president, 
Channing Harwood; vice-presidents, Madge 
Flinn, Henry Clarke; recording secretary, 
Marjory Holmes; corresponding secretary, 
Janet Brimblecom; treasurer, Margaret 
Ball. Mr. Lutz closed an interesting series 
of Shakespeare interpretations on Friday, 
May 12, with ‘“‘The Tempest.’? The con- 
gregations have shown a marked increase in 
number throughout the past year. A chorus 
choir of boys and girls from the Sunday- 
school, drilled by the soprano singer, Mrs. 
Lafayette Goodbar, is a new feature of the 
regular church service and is proving of much 
assistance to the congregation in the singing 
of the hymns. 


SOMERVILLE, Mass.—Second Unitarian 
Society, Rev. W. C. Pierce: Union services 
with the Day Street Congregational Church 
have continued for about five months. 
Among the preachers have been Dr. S. A. 
Eliot, Rev. E. S. Forbes, Rev. W. H. Pierson, 
and, on May 7, Rev. W. W. Fenn, D.D. 
The morning congregations fill the church, 
and both societies have profited by the 
union, On April 30 the united congrega- 
tions adopted resolutions, favoring arbitra- 
tion with England. 


WAVERLEY, Mass.—Unitarian Society, 
Rey. Charles A. Allen: The recent annual 
parish meeting was the first that has been 
held in the new parish house. More than 
eighty were present at the supper and at 
the business meeting that followed. ‘The 
reports showed a prosperous and harmonious 
state of affairs. The total parish income 
during the past year, including what the 
Alliance has earned, has been much larger 
than ever before, amply providing for all 
current expenses and for the instalment due 
in June of the aid obtained from the Loan 
Fund. During Mr. Allen’s ministry of 
nearly ten years there has been a consider- 
able increase of the families connected with 
the parish which now number over seventy. 
At least a third of these are new families. 
The average attendance has also gradually 
increased. The present rapid growth of 
this part of Belmont will undoubtedly 
bring many accessions in the next few 
years. The Alliance has a membership of 
sixty-four and the Sunday-school of seventy- 
eight. The Young People’s Union has 
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thirty-three members, and holds religious 
services every Sunday evening in the parish 
house. ‘This parish house, which was built 
a year ago, with generous help from friends in 
other Unitarian parishes, has been con- 
stantly in use and has helped materially to 
promote the prosperity of the parish. Fre- 
quent socials and entertainments have been 
held with much financial profit, and the 
social life of the parish has been greatly 
benefited. 


Here and Chere. 


Existing charts of the coasts and harbors 


of the world take no account of shoals and | 


ledges more than twenty-eight feet below 
low water. 


times; but the increase of tonnage, and 
consequently of draft, of the great ocean 
liners and of battleships renders necessary 
charts which record dangers to navigation 
in deeper waters. ‘Two accidents to British 
battle-ships in the harbor of Ferrol, Spain, 
have called attention to the matter, and it is 
proposed that there be a new international 
recharting. Great Britain is expected to 
lead in the enterprise. 


The German Ornithological Society has 
recently elaborated a plan of labelling live 
birds which pass its observatory at Rossitten, 
| on the Baltic coast, by fixing light aluminum 
garters to the legs of captured individuals, 
which are then released. It is hoped in this 
|manner to increase our knowledge of the 


That was sufficient in former | 


laws of bird migration. 
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Pleasantries, 


A patriotic Frenchman, who died in 1885, 
directed in his will that the sum of $5, 000 
should be given to the ‘‘wounded in the 
next war with Germany.” 


“T wish I knew which one of those young 
men to marry! I believe I shall consult 
a fortune-teller.”’ ‘‘That’s a good idea. 
Consult Bradstreet.’””—Houston Post. 


Damocles saw the sword suspended by the 
hair. 
your wife has been sharpening her pencil,’ 
he remarked to the king.—New York Sun. 


“What do you mean by ‘tacking’?”’ 


asked a young woman on her first sail, of a! 
who was on her second. | 
in a careful 


young woman 
“Why,” said the wise one, 
whisper, “‘tacking is just sailing on the bias.” 


A man of color in the South was asked if 
he knew the meaning of the word “‘pro- 
crastination,’”’ of which his daily conduct was 
an illustration. He answered, “I dunno, 
boss, but it’s something that the Presby- 
terians believe in.” 


“Do you think it is beeoming?’’ she asks, 


appearing in her newest gown. ‘“‘ Don’t 
bother about that!’’ gushes the friend. ‘It 
is perfect! It is simply delicious! My 


dear, it makes you look absolutely helpless.”’ 
Judge. 


Edwin D. Mead happened to be taking 
luncheon im the Senate restaurant and told 
the story of the small boy who was told to 
make up a sentence based on the word 


“migrate.” He turned in “‘I love my 
great-grandmother.’’—Boston Transcript. 
Mr. Crimsonbeak: “A hunter in New- 


foundland who has lost his bearings, or finds 
himself in a-fog, has no difficulty in finding 
the way, as, owing to the constant west 
winds, the tops of all the trees point east.” 
Mrs. Crimsonbeak: ‘‘ But suppose he doesn’t 
want to go east?”’ 


A young mother, travelling with her 
infant child, writes the following letter to her 
husband at home: ‘‘We are all doing well, 
and enjoying ourselves very much. We are 
in fine health. The boy can crawl about on 
all fours. Hoping that the same may be 
said of you, I remain,”’ etc. 


“Tittle boy, do you understand what is 
meant by energy and enterprise?’”’ ‘‘No, I 
don’t think I do.” “Well, I will tell you. 
One of the richest men came here without a 
shirt to his back, and now he has got mill- 
ions.” ‘Millions! How many does he put 
on ata time?’’—Texas Siftings. 


John G. Saxe was at breakfast at a hotel, 
and encountered a piece of tough beefsteak. 
Having failed to make an impression on it, 
he quietly laid down his knife and fork, and 
remarked to the company, ‘‘ Ladies and gen- 
tlemen, it’s my opinion that this steak is an 
infringement on the Goodyear patent.’’— 
Central Christian Advocate. 


The senior major of a British regiment 
was giving the benefit of his advice and 
experience to a youthful ‘‘sub.” ‘‘See 


here,’”’ he exclaimed. ‘This is your first 
dinner, and—well, go easy with the de- 
canter, my boy. Remember esprit de 


corps and—er—and all that sort of thing. 
Here’s a good tip. See those silver candle- 
sticks there? When you can see four in- 
stead of two—why, clear out—go home. 
See?”’ “Perfectly, and thanks awfully,” 
replied the young officer, “But don’t you 
think you had better go home at once? 
There is only one candlestick.”’ 


“Since it can’t cut the hair, I judge! 
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Abolish the Ash-Barrel. 


It’s a nuisance, a menace to 
health and a constant fire 
risk. Adopt this modern 
Receiver for ashes and all 
cellar refuse. pene? 
sanitary, out of sight. 


SS "Za 
Top flush with floor. 


Easy to sweep into. 4) 


VrAoe maar 


Underfloor Refuse Receiver. 
Garbase in Winter. 


The ordinary garbage can 
freezes up, and when the 
collector pounds the can 
to empty it, he ruins the 
can. This is avoided by 
using the Stephenson Under- 
ground Garbage Receiver. 

Sold direct from factory. 

Circulars of each free. 
0. H. STEPHENSON, Mfr., 
10 Farrar St., Lynn, Mass. 


opal With the Foot. 
No Freezing. No Odors. 


The Templeton Inn 
TEMPLETON, MASS. 


A Summer Resort 
“In the heart of the Massachusetts Highlands.”’ 
Steam heat in every room, private baths, elevator, 
electric light. Bracing air, pure water, best of beds, 
good food, fine service. Send for booklet. 
PERCIVAL BLODGETT, Manager. 
Templeton, Mass., April 13, 1911. 


Antique Viewsofye 
Towne of Boston 


BY 
JAMES H. STARK 


“Some of the views are takgn from 
engravings now exceedingly rare, and 
all of them have an historical value.’’ 


LARGE QUARTO 378 PP. 
PRICE $5.00 POSTPAID 


For Sale by GEO. H. ELLIS CO., 
272 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


Educational. 


Practical Boys’ Camp 


atmoderate rates; tent life, baseball, canoeing, athletics. 


qune 26-August 1 at Gregg Lake, 


Antrim, N.H. R 
. Wood, West Upton, Mass. sia 


The MacDuffie School 
For Girls 


183 Central St., Springfield, Mass. 
Principals: 
John MacDuffie (Harvard) 
Mrs. John MacDuffie(Radclifte) 


(28) [May 25 1911 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO. 


118 DEVONSHIRE ST. 
BOSTON 


86 WALL ST. 
NEW YORK 


Investment Securities 
Foreign Exchange 
Letters of Credit 


CORRESPONDENTS OF 


BARING BROTHERS & CO., LTD. 
LONDON 


Educational, 
ROCK RIDGE HALL FOR BOYS. fo. 


and healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. Instructors able, experienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 
given boys under seventeen. Well-regulated daily lives for 
all. Gramasing with swimming pool. For catalog, ad- 
dress Dr. B. R. WuitrK, Wellesley Hills, Mass. 


THE MISSES ALLEN 
School for Girls and Young Ladies 


Address The Misses Allen, West Newton, Mass. 
elephone, 131-1 Newton West. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY, anpoves, u.2 


A Unitarian School for both sexes. Healthfully located in 
the foothills of the White Mountains. Separate Dormi- 
tories. New Buildings. ascend and Bouma Courses. 
Certificate privileges. Social Culture. Gymnasium, Ten 
Acre Athletic Field. $250 a year—no extras. For cata- 
logue address, THzopoRE Parker Farr, A.M., Principal. 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 
FOR SUNDAY-SCHOOL WORKERS and PARISH 
ASSISTANTS. For particulars address the Dean, 
MRS. CLARA T. GUILD, 
25° Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 
Fall Term opens September 20, 1911 
Rev. SAMUEL A. ELIOT, D.D., President, Trustees 
WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 


MEADVILLE, PA, 


(Founded 1844) 
Is a modern, undogmatic tra school for the 
ministry, which seeks to combine : Tea 
scholarship with Genin of 


F. C. SOUTHWORTH. 


Four attractive houses in beautiful grounds. 

Fine new gymnasium, all outdoor athletics, 

College preparation and entrance by cer- 
tificate. General high school course. 


Postgraduate work 

Music and Art. Domestic Science, 
Practical course in personal accounts, 
Year book and pictures on request. 


